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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


SAPPER HALL was a telegraph operator at 
the Central Telegraph Office, Newgate 
Street, when the War broke out. He had 
been thirty years in Post Office service, 
and although well over military age, volun- 
teered for the Signals Section, Royal 
Engineers. At Aldershot he was the 
oldest man in the ranks. He went out to 
France in the spring of 1915.. It should 
be noted that this little book is not pre- 
sented as fiction. Except for those stories 
where the authority of a second person 
is acknowledged, the author vouches for 
the truth of his narratives, many of 
which first appeared in “ The Star.” They 
are offered as an accurate picture, by one 


_ who has had unusual opportunities of 
observation, of Kitchener’s great volun- 


teer army in the field—in battle and in 
relaxation. 
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A ‘ DESERTER’S ” ROMANCE 


ONE evening in the summer of 10915, I 
took a walk outside the town in which 
we were stationed and watched an old 
French farmer cutting his wheat. Instead 
of driving straight on, he turned his horses 
every time he came to a certain spot, and 
being curious I sauntered up to investi- 
gate. 

I found a grave, at the head of which 
was a little wooden cross that had once 
borne an inscription, now rendered illegible 
by the weather. The grave was well kept, 
and fresh flowers were scattered over it. 
When the farmer returned, I asked him 
whose last resting-place it was. All I 
could gather from his rapid speech was 
that a brave unknown English soldier 
was buried there. .. . 

We were at our usual rendezvous after 
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the day’s work when I happened to men- 
tion what I had seen, and, to my surprise, 
a man from the Cheshire’s who was among 
the company knew all about it and offered 
to tell us the story. 

“IT was sentry on an advanced post last 
winter,” he said, ‘‘ just about this time 
of the year. It was late in the evening, 
and very dark and cold. I was straining 
my eyes into the darkness, when I thought 
I saw something moving. 

“T challenged, and threw my rifle for- 
ward, and was surprised to hear my 
challenge answered in English. Then a 
figure rose up and approached. 

“IT never saw such a sight in my life! 
The man was soaking wet, his cap and 
overcoat were covered with green weed 
and slime, he was shaking from head to . 
foot, his eyes were bright and wild look- 
ing. He had no titles on his shoulders, so 
I could not say what regiment he belonged 
to, and he carried nothing but a rifle and 
a bandolier. 

“He came straight up to me as he 
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answered,.and said: ‘I’ve had nothing to 
eat for two days, mate ; have you got any- 
thing on you?’ Well, I hadn’t anything 
to eat, but I had a rum ration in my water- 
bottle, so I gave him that, and he finished 
off the lot. He would not say who he was, 
or what he belonged to, and he kept me 
company till I was relieved. Then I 
handed him over to the corporal, and we 
all came back together. The corporal 
could not get anything out of him, so the 
captain was brought from the farmhouse 
where the officers were billeted. 

' “ “Who are you ?’ asked the captain. 

‘* * Deserter, sir, he said, as cool as you 
please. 

“The captain nearly fell off his chair. 
‘Well, of all the nerve! Do you know 
you'll be shot ? ’ 

“*Not by an English bullet, sir,’ he 
answered. ‘Shot I shall be, but not 
before I’ve finished my job.’ 

“* What job is that?’ asked the cap- 
tain. And then it all came out. 

‘‘The man had enlisted at the beginning 
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of the war as a clerk in the A.S.C. because 
he was an excellent shorthand writer and 
typist, and had been at the stores office 
at the base for months—a nice safe job, 
though there was plenty of work to do. 
Not a day passed but what he thanked 
his stars he was not up at the front in the 
trenches. Except that he wore uniform, 
he might just as well have been in his 
office at , on the East Coast, working 
in comfort all day, having his meals 
regularly, and a good bed to sleep in at 
night. Then came the news that his house 
had been bombed in a German raid, and 
his wife and kiddy had been killed. 

“The C.O. gave him leave, and he went 
home to bury them. When he came back, 
he asked the old man to transfer him to 
a line regiment up at the front. Good 
clerks were scarce, and a transfer was 
refused, but two days later he was missing. 
As he didn’t turn up in forty-eight hours 
he was made a deserter, and his descrip- 
tion was circulated ; but they never heard 
any more of him. 
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‘“‘*T joined up with a regiment going up 
the line,’ he told the captain, ‘and man- 
aged to get through without being bowled. 
I told the fellows what was up, and they 
were very good to me, sharing their 
rations till I got up to the firing line. . 
Then I filled my bandolier with cartridges 
and dropped off the train; and I’ve been 
hunting Germans ever since on my 
own. 

“*T’ve slept in barns and farmhouses, 
and sometimes a villager would take me 
in, thinking I was a straggler, give me a 
bed and a good meal, and fill my water- 
bottle with coffee or wine. I got my 
ammunition from dead soldiers, and I’ve 
kept a record of the Germans I have killed 
by notching my “ rifle-butt ”’ ’—and he held 
out his rifle to the captain. There were 
five notches on the butt. 

“'* Five,’ said the captain. 

“Fifty,” he said calmly. ‘Each notch 
counts ten. Single ones are marked on 
the other side by scratches—when there 


are ten, I make a notch and start again.’ 
B 
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“The captain stared at the prisoner in 
astonishment. 

“This is most irregular. You are a 
deserter on your own showing, and I shall 
have to send you back under escort.’ Then, 
after a pause—' Are you a marksman ? ’ 

“*No, sir. I never knew how to open 
the breech of my riffle till the chaps showed 
me in the train. When I shoot, I have to 
get very close. I think I have accounted 
for more than fifty, but I’m not sure—I 
only scratch the butt when I’m certain.’ 

“*You are a cold-blooded assassin ! ’ 
shouted the captain, ‘and I am going to 
send you back and make you stand your 
court-martial.’ 

‘““* Begging your pardon, sir, but you 
are very illogical. We are here to kill as 
many Germans as we can, and you are 
going to deprive the Army of a man with 
a record like mine.’ 

‘“* But it is murder, sheer, downright 
murder!’ said the captain. ‘ Honourable 
fighting is one thing, but this is murder, 
pure and simple.’ 
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‘“** And what was the killing of my wife 
and baby?’ he inquired, swift as light- 
ning. ‘ Was that honourable fighting, sir ? ° 

‘““* No, no, of course not,’ replied the 
captain quickly, ‘ but. we need not descend 
to the German level.’ 

““T’m not troubled with such a 
chivalrous conscience as you, sir. . . 
By the way, sir, have you got a wife and 
baby ? ’ 

“* No, I haven't,’ snapped the captain. 
‘Take him away, corporal—and you need 
not put him in the guard tent: put him 
in your own, and give him a good feed. 
Tl take him to the colonel in the morn- 
ing.’ 

‘“So we took him off with us, and the 
cook warmed up some stew that had been 
left over, and he ate his fill.. Then we all 
turned in and went to sleep, but in the 
morning he was gone, and so was a hun- 
dred rounds of ball, two tins of bully, and 
some biscuits. . 

‘We heard of him after that from the 
Belgians, who reported that an insane 
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Englishman had joined them, and went 
out nightly on solitary sniping expeditions, 
always returning with two or three 
German helmets which the Belgians begged 
as souvenirs. Then he disappeared again 
for a time. 

‘Next thing was the German listening 
sentries began to come in and give them- 
selves up, preferring to be prisoners rather 
than the victims of some mysterious noc- 
turnal prowler, who, they declared, was 
certainly not human, for bullets had no 
effect on him at all. The fact of the 
matter was, I expect, that they all got 
into such a nervous state of panic when 
they were left by themselves that they 
couldn't have hit a haystack at twenty 
yards, let alone a man. I never saw him 
again alive, but plenty of our fellows did. 
He would suddenly appear, beg a few 
biscuits and a tin of bully, and disappear 
again. 

“This went on for about a month, then 
one day he turned up in a village with 
his clothes in rags, and so ill that he could 
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hardly drag one foot after the other. The 
kindly villagers took him in, and put 
him to bed, and an hour or two after the 
Germans arrived, falling back on another 
position, with us hot on their heels. 

‘“‘ They seized an old man and demanded 
information, which he refused to give, so 
they stood him against the wall of his own 
cottage, ordered up a file of men, and 
threatened to shoot him if he did not open 
his mouth. The old man remained silent, 
and the women were on their knees shriek- 
ing and praying, when suddenly a wild- 
eyed figure, clad only in a shirt, rushed 
from the cottage, and, dropping on one 
knee, fired five shots at the German officers _ 
as fast as he could work the bolt. 

“In the confusion, the women hustled 
the old man away. The Germans only 
paused to riddle the body of the apparition 
with a volley, then rushed off, for we were 
‘coming over the hill, and our horse artil- 
lery was unlimbering a thousand yards 
away. 

“As it happened we were the first lot 
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of infantry to arrive, and saw the almost 
naked figure lying in a heap. I thought 
it was one of the inhabitants, but the 
village women rushed round and explained, 
and I went to look at him. Sure enough, 
it was our mysterious old friend the 
deserter. 

‘“‘'We were to stay in the village for a 
few hours, so I got permission to bury the 
body, but we had only half dug the grave 
when we had to move on again, and leave 
the villagers to finish. As we were leaving 
I suddenly thought of his rifle and its 
notches. I hunted it up, and had a look 
at it. How many notches do you think ? ” 

We sat silent’ 

‘‘Fifteen,’’ said the Cheshire man. 


“TO REPLACE UNSERVICEABLE ” 


A LOVELY morning—the heat wave has 
waved itself away, and the sun is shining 
brilliantly. The morning breeze is as cool 
and refreshing as a nurse’s hand on the 
forehead of a feverish patient; at least, 
so I am told. When I was in hospital here 
with a toych of fever my nurse was an 
-Aberdonian, with an accent as’ rugged as 
his native rocks, and a shock of red hair 
like a futurist sunrise. 

I shall never forget my first morning in 
the casualty clearing station. He blew 
in at half-past five, and with a voice that 
rumbled round my cell like a hurricane 


,in a rocky cavern, remarked: “It’s a 
braw morrrrrming. Wull ye hae yer 
castorrrrr oil?’’ Somehow, since then, 


I have always associated fine mornings 
with that abominable apéritif. 
23 
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Two or three weeks ago notice was given 
that we must put our names down for any 
article of kit that we needed—“ to replace 
unserviceable ’’ is the military term. My 
kit was complete, and I didn’t require 
anything, but as I had burst my braces 
and had ingeniously repaired them with 
a safety pin and a piece of string, I put 
myself down for a pair of braces. All of 
us indented for something, and last Sun- 
day the lorry arrived from the base, and 
the articles were unloaded. The sergeant 
took charge of their distribution. 

It reminded me of Petticoat Lane on 
Sunday morning. The stuff was all piled 
up in a tent; the sergeant stood at the 
door with a corporal holding the list of 
names and requirements, and we sappers 
all crowding round in a semicircle. 

The base usually supplies thirty-three 
and one-third per cent of clothing required, 
and endorses the order form, ‘‘ So-and-so 
enclosed, further demands noted.” This 
shortage gives rise to some very funny 
scenes occasionally. Our order this time 
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was no exception to the general rule, and 
we all speculated as to how much we 
should really get out of our lucky tub— 
or tent. 

I was the nearest, and the sergeant 
started with me. “ Sapper Hall,’’ he called 
out. The corporal referred to his list and 
said, “‘ Pair of braces.” The sergeant 
turned over the contents of the tent. ‘“‘ No 
braces sent, sapper; braces will come up 
with the next indent. MHere’s a tooth- 
brush for you.” 

‘‘ But I don’t want a tooth-brush! I’ve 
got two.” | 

“Take another, that will make three. 
Look for a man that’s got three pairs of 
braces and swop with him. What's the 
next name, corporal ? ” 

‘“‘ Andrews—pair of riding breeches.” 

Andrews looked with dismay at the pair 
of riding breeches the sergeant held out. 

“‘ But, sergeant, I can’t possibly get my 
legs through those! I’m sixteen inches 
round the calf, and——” 

The sergeant regarded him sorrowfully. 
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“* Andrews, Andrews,” he said, ‘‘it’s al- 
ways you that’s first at meal-times and 
last to leave. Just reverse the process. 
Be last to arrive and first to go, and in 
a week you will be asking the master tailor 
to take in the slack.” 

“‘ Rignall,”” called the corporal, ‘‘ two 
shirts.”’ 

“Two shirts? ”’ queried the sergeant, 
‘two shirts—and one shirt lasted me from 
Mons to the Aisne! Two shirts! Here’s 
one shirt for .yeu, sapper, and ’’—with 
withering sarcasm—*“‘ you shall have the 
other when the next lorry comes up with 
the silk pyjamas.” 

And so the distribution goes on. The 
sergeant has a very shrewd idea of the 
state of each man’s kit, and it is wonder- 
ful how far he makes an incomplete 
delivery go. One recently arrived sapper 
complained to him that he had indented 
three times for a certain article, and had 
not got it yet. 

“Ah,” said the philosophical N.C.O., 
“the Army way is not to have everything 
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you ask for, but to see what you can do 
without.” And it is perfectly surprising 
after one has been soldiering a few weeks 
what a number of things previously con- 
sidered indispensable are here so much 
useless weighty lumber. 

The wise soldier does not carry more 
than he can help, where every extra ounce 
of weight tells on the march. 
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THE BILLET IN A FIELD 


I pip have the hump on Friday morning, 
and I damned the war and the Kaiser, the 
country and the surroundings, my own 
hard luck and everything else I could think 
of. It was the sudden and realistic change 
to active war conditions that put me out 
of my stride for a few hours. However, 
all is right again now, and I am my old 
self once more. 

But let me begin at the beginning. On 
Thursday we left the dirty old town that 
had been our headquarters since the end 
of March, and jolly glad we all were to do 
so. It is surprising how stuff accumulates, 
and as I had no kit-bag, nothing but my 
haversack, to carry my extras in, I had to 
beg a sack from an accommodating A.5.C. 
man. I looked like a captured German 
- caught looting, but as we all looked alike 
- it did not matter. We had two motor- 

| 5 
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lorries to carry our kits and ourselves, and 
it was a pretty tight fit, but we managed 
it somehow. We let the tailboard down, 
and R and I sat on it with our legs 
dangling and our rifles across our knees, 
and off we went. 2 

' We had a lovely ride, and when we 
arrived at our destination it was in the 
heart of real country, meadows, streams, 
wild flowers in profusion, and hedges, the 
first hedges we have seen in France. 

We were billeted at a farm ten minutes’ 
walk away, and when we saw our quarters, 
we paused unanimously. It was a loft over 
a stable, with cavalry horses stabled under- 
neath. We climbed up a perpendicular 
ladder and saw the loft, not high enough 
to stand up in, with a temperature of about 
150 degrees, one small window which 
wouldn’t open, and covered with straw 


that had been there since the beginning of ,' 
the war, and had been slept in by all and. 


sundry. We should have been eaten up 
alive! We came down, and decided to 
protest to our officer. 


- 
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So they changed our quarters and gave 
us—a field! No tents, no huts, simply a 
field with buttercups and daisies to lie 
on and the sky for a blanket. It gave us 
a splendid opportunity to study astronomy 
and the movements of the stars, but we 
did not feel astronomically inclined. 

This was the crucial moment when I 
damned the Army, etc. The grass was 
soaking wet with dew; I was empty, 
hungry and thirsty, I was tired, and, in 
short, I had a hump that would have 
made a camel jump for joy. 

But there was no help for it. I spread 
my mackintosh sheet on the _ ground, 
rolle@ my blanket round me, put my 
haversack under my head for a pillow, 
and ‘went to sleep with boots and every- 
thing’ else on, wondering what sort of a 
mad-headed idiot my wife would think I 
was if she caught me sleeping out in the 
park like that. 

We were not the only inhabitants of the 
field. There was a horse, several pigs, and 
about a hundred chickens, who were just 
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sallying forth in search of the early worm, 
and announcing each discovery by frenzied 
shrieks of delight. Nobby C——, who 
was sleeping by my side for mutual warmth 
and sense of companionship, expressed his 
opinion of fowls in epigrammatic English 
that did my heart good to hear, and I 
endeavoured to second him to the best 
of my ability, but I was a very poor 
second—Nobby has been in the Arm 
before ! 7 

The horse was a curious animal. He 
nosed round all of us in turn, and evi- 
dently resented our intrusion. One man 
puzzled him exceedingly, and the animal 
wasn't content with sniffing at him, but 
touched him with a pair of cold, clammy 
lips. Mac woke up with a yell, and the 
startled animal galloped off over Nobby 
and me, and then fell over, just missing 
us both. In the morning we found the 
marks of his hoofs only about six inches 
from our haversacks. 

We slept well after that, and woke about 
eight o'clock, brilliant sunshine and very 
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hot. We had breakfast, tea and bacon, © 
and some bread bought in the village. I 
put my bread down by my kit while I 
went off to the field oven and drew my 
bacon, and also a couple of fried eggs 
(where does my money go?), and when 
Nobby and I returned we were met by a 
hundred grateful chickens who assumed 
that we were Providence in the disguise of 
British uniforms, for they had gobbled 
every bit of the bread. Nobby excelled 
himself this time, and I was lost in admira- 
tion. 

So we put the bacon and fried eggs on a 
ration biscuit, and made that do. Buta 
biscuit has a smooth surface and fried 
eggs are slippery things, so we picked up 
the eggs and dusted out the grass blades 
and buttercups and ants as well as we 
could, and ate them from our hands, and 
pretended we enjoyed the simple life. 

After breakfast we were told we were 
to have tents for that night—(loud cheers) 
—and that we had to go and draw them 
and put them up—/(deep groans). It was 

c 
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blazing hot, and we went slowly, very 
slowly, to the stores, carried tents to the 
grounds of the park, perspiring profusely, 
and proceeded to pitch them. It’s quite a 
science pitching a tent, but at first I had 
not the faintest idea of how to set about 
it. So Nobby showed me. 

I held the tent pole up while he spread 
the canvas round and drove in two pegs 
opposite to each other, through which we 
passed the ropes. Then Nobby shouted 
“Haul!” and I hauled. Nothing hap- 
pened; nothing moved. I hauled till I 
was black in the face, and I heard Nobby 
grunting on the other side of the tent as 
he strained himself. Then Nobby looked 
up, and lo, we were both pulling on the 
same rope, against each other! No wonder 
nothing moved. 

Very red in the face, he shouted out, 
“Not that rope, you idiot; the other 
one!” So I let go, and away went Nobby, 
head over heels down a bank, and when he 
let go Ads rope, down came the pole and 
canvas over my head and shoulders. 
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We got it up at last, and that night 
eight of us slept in it. It is not a circular 
tent, but elongated, and as it is pitched on 
a slope and I’m the eighth one, I invari- 
ably find myself in the morning outside 
the tent on the grass. 

We have a calf in our field a week old, 
who distresses his mother greatly by his 
marked preference for human and not 
bovine society. He prefers to sleep in a 
tent rather than in a field, and it is very 
disconcerting in the early hours of the 
morning when his anxious ma pokes her 
head in and moos for him. But we are 
not surprised at anything that happens 
here ; we take it all as it comes. We only 
throw a boot at her, roll over, and go to 
sleep again. 
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HOW DARKIE LOST HIS STRIPES 


THE Cheshire man was very much in- 
terested in a song competition which a 
London newspaper had started. | 

‘“‘Good mind to have a cut myself,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ but I shouldn’t stand a chance 
with Darkie Hammond: he writes poetry 
as easy as I indent for boots, and there 
are two or three others almost as good in 
my platoon. Ill pass the word round; 
but I expect Darkie will be an easy winner. 
He’s what I call a natural poet : he rhymes 
unconsciously—he can't help it—that’s how 
it is he’s still a private. Did I ever tell you 
how he lost his stripes ? ”’ 

He had not. We demanded it, and this 
is what he told us. 

“Well, when we were in England,” he 
said, “‘ being an old soldier in a Kitchener 
battalion, he was made a full corporal, 

37 | 
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and it was quite a treat to hear him drill 
the recruits. There used to be a regular 
crowd of chaps listening, and old Darkie 
would shout to the recruits : 


Fall in, there, fall in, fall in at the double ; 
Now jump to it, lads, or else there'll be trouble. 


When he got them lined up, he started 
numbering them and forming fours : 


Now number off smartly, shout out and be plain, 
No, no, not like that ; number over again. 

And when they shouted out smart and 
quick he’d look pleased, and say : 


That’s it, that’s right, that’s how you should do it, 
You do as I say, and I’ll soon get you through it. 


Then he'd put them forming fours : 


Form fours; all the odd numbers stand tight, 
Evens, one step to the rear, then take one to the right. 


Of course they wouldn't do it properly at 
first, so old Darkie would do it himself 
to show them : | 

One step to the rear, like this, 

One step to the right, like that, 


It’s easy enough to remember, 
So jump to it, like a cat. 
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Very good results he used to get, too; the 
recruits were all triers, and were always 
sorry to leave him for the next squad. 

“ This got such a habit with Darkie that 
he began to speak poetry at all times. 

‘‘T remember once we had a large stock 
of army biscuits on hand, and the O.C. 
said they would all have to be eaten before 
he would sanction a bread issue, and 
Darkie complained to his captain about 
it; he said his teeth were bad, and he 
couldn’t bite them. The captain said 
orders were orders, and the biscuits would 
have to be eaten. Darkie looked at him 
quite seriously, and said : 

Very well, sir, if you say so, of course I'll risk it ; 
But if I have to see the dentist, don’t blame me— 

blame the biscuit. 

The captain looked at him very hard for 
a minute, but Darkie was quite uncon- 
scious of having said anything imperti- 
nent, so he just did a grin and walked 
away. 

“ But old Darkie overdid it. The habit 
grew on him to such an extent that he 


—_— 
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used to spend all his spare, time digging 
out rhymes ; and when he couldn’t think 
of them he would come and worry us. 

““What rhymes with platoon?’ he 
said one day to a young corporal. 

““* Spittoon,’ he replied smartly; and 
Darkie went away and wrestled with it 
for some time, but he couldn’t work it in. 
Then one day, just before we left England, 
he saw a rhyming dictionary in a book- 
seller’s window, and went in and bought 
it. After that we had a little peace, but it 
proved Darkie’s downfall. 

‘They shoved us up in the trenches 
round Wipers. The weather was very cold 
and wet, and the trenches were knee-deep 
in mud. One night old Micky Gallagher 
got at the ration rum, with the usual 
result. They made him a prisoner, and 
next day he came up before the old man, 
and Darkie was the corporal of the escort. 

“The charge was read over, and the 
O.C. said very sternly : 

“* Give your evidence, corporal.’ Old 
Darkie*cleared his throat, and began : 
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Prisoner stole the ration rum, and got completely 
drunk, 

And on the way to the guard-room, sir-———’”’ 

—‘he attempted to escape,’ was what he 

_ ought to have said, but Darkie couldn't 

resist the temptation to make poetry of it, 

so finished with, ‘he tried to do a bunk.’ 

“The old man stared at him for a minute, 
and the young officers sniggered, then he 
said, coldly : 

“* Don’t use slang, corporal; give your 
evidence properly.’ So Darkie went on : 
All night in the guard-room he shouted out his wrongs, 
And when we told him to shut up, he started comic 

songs. 

Everyone tried very hard not to laugh, 
for the old man was now very red in the 
face, and he looked at Darkie, and said, 
‘Are you quite sure you are sober, cor- 
poral ? ’ 

“Now Darkie is a lifelong teetotaller, 
and he replied pretty warmly : 

Begging your pardon, sir, I’m never anything bué 
sober, 


I’m a lifelong abstainer, thirty-one years next 
October. 
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““* Then you're mad!’ said the colonel. 
‘Sergeant-major, make the corporal a 
prisoner, and parade him to see the doctor 
at ten oclock’; and off poor old Darke 
was marched. 

“Of course the doctor reported him 
sane enough, so the old man tinned him, 
took away his stripes, and made him a 
full-blown private again. Darke wrote 
a long poem about the colonel, and used 
to read it to us whenever we'd let him; it 
was shockingly sarcastic, and I reckon 
the old man’s ears used to burn some- 
times.” 


The church clock outside chimed eight. 
The café door opened, and in marched 
the sergeant of the military police. 

‘‘Time, lads! Clear out, and mind—no 
singing ! ”’ 

‘‘ Fat lot we've got to sing about ! ”’ said 
the Cheshire man. 


HOW PRIVATE HASTINGS WON 
THE D.C.M. 


WHEN the full history of this war comes 
to be written I hope the great part taken 
by the Post Office men will be recognised 
and appreciated. 

The regular Royal Engineers who were 
_ serving with the colours when war broke 
out are splendid fellows, highly skilled 
and perfectly trained—there is nothing 
the Post Office official can teach them—but 
they were too few for the vast scale of 
operations. There was no time to train 
men: it takes five years’ training before 
a telegraphist can be trusted on a circuit 
by himself, or a lineman can make a per- 
fect joint. The need was imperative, and 
so the Post Office stepped in. 

From all over the country, from offices 
large and small, telegraphists and linemen, 
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already trained and skilled, volunteered 
to serve with the colours. High officials 
took commissions and accompanied their 
own operators and linemen; at the bases 
and the different Army head-quarters the 
high-speed Wheatstone automatic instru- 
ments were installed, and staffed by ex- 
perienced men; Morse operators took 
charge between divisions and brigades, and 
right up in the trenches the Post Office 
man lay in his dug-out with his “ buzzer ” 
strapped round his ears, and in that 
inferno of deafening explosions and shat- 
tering shell-fire, maintained communica- 
tion and received and dispatched his 
orders. 

When the telegraph or telephone line 
was broken by a bursting shell, the line- 
man grabbled his tools, and with a length 
of spare wire coiled round his neck, climbed 
out on to the fire-swept road or field, and, 
flat on his face, crawled along by the line 
till he came to the break, where, with cool 
nerve, he joined and repaired the breach, 
restored communication, and then wormed 
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his way back into the trench again—if he 
were lucky ! 

In the early days of the war operators 
and linesmen were sent to man and hold 
the trenches ; and here let me tell you of 
the only Central Telegraph Office man 
who up to now has been awarded the 
D.C.M. 

His name is Hastings, and,all “ T.S.” 
are proud of him. Macaulay has immor- 
talised the dauntless three who held the 
bridge of ancient Rome, but this is the 
story of the dauntless one—Private Hast- 
ings, Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry— 
and I wish I had Macaulay’s gifts and 
powers to tell the story as it deserves to 
be told. 

There was a small culvert over which 
the Germans would attempt a passage. 
Men could not be spared to hold it in 
force. The colonel sent for Hastings, who 
is the company marksman, a crack shot, 
and asked him if he would volunteer to 
hold that culvert in company with only 
one other man. 
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“ T’ll do my best, sir,” said he modestly. 

‘“‘T can’t spare any more men,’ said the 
colonel. ‘“‘ You will do the shooting, and 
your companion will come and report to 
me every few minutes.” 

And the regiment moved off, leaving the 
two men to do the best they could. 

They dug a shallow trench, put up some 
barbed wire at one end of the bridge, and 
then lay down to await events. The 
night was bitterly cold, and for some 
time those two lay and shivered, straining 
eyes and ears through the darkness, and 
shaking with nervous excitement. Then 
the Germans came, and Hastings opened 
fire. 

“‘T judged the range of the nearest man 
to be about three hundred yards,” he said, 
when describing the situation afterwards, 
‘“‘and I was shaking with cold and excite- 
ment, but I steadied myself and let drive, 
and the German just pitched forward on 
his face, and never moved.” 

This restored his nerve and confidence, 
and feeling quite cool and calm, he let 
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them have it. Hastings had two rifles, his 
own and his comrade’s, which he used 
alternately. His comrade would load the 
spare rifle, then rush-off to the nearest out- 
post to report, back again to reload the 
magazine, then off again. ‘‘ Report every 
few minutes,’ the colonel had said. 

The Germans brought up a machine-gun 
and blazed away at the nifle flash, but 
Hastings lay -doggo in his dug-out till the 
_ Germans rushed again, and the machine- 
gun ceased firing, in order that it should 
not hit its own soldiers, and then—crack, 
crack !—the British rifle spat again. 

One German, greatly daring, jumped 
into the ditch a hundred yards away and 
crept through the mud and weeds to where 
Hastings was lying; but Hastings heard 
him, and jumping down knee-deep in mud 
and slime, bayoneted him, climbed out 
again, and coolly resumed his firing— 
with the German rifle and ammunition, 
as his own rifles were hot. 

When dawn broke the Germans gave it 
up and retired, carrying their wounded 
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with them, but twenty-three lay there 
dead, silent witnesses of the courageous 
tenacity of a London telegraphist. 

When the King came to France he per- 
sonally decorated officers and men recom- 
mended for brave and valiant deeds, and 
among them was Private Hastings, on 
whose breast His Majesty pinned the 
D.C.M. We have a Roll of Honour in the 
office at home, and the name of Hastings 
should be written in letters of gold. 


SPIES 


I CAN manage a little more French now 
than when I first came out here, but it 
is wonderful how little practice one gets. 
Practically all our French conversation is 
confined to the cafés, and even that small 
exercise is denied us sometimes when the 
presiding goddess insists on showing off 
her equally limited English. We get no 
chance of conversing with civilians, for 
such conversations are viewed with grave 
disfavour by the authorities. 

Suspicion abounds on every hand. Spies 
are everywhere, in all ranks of society, high 
and low. Our orders'are very strict; we 
are to give no information to anyone, 
military or civil. One day I was walking 
back to the camp, and an officer called to 
me and asked if I knew where a certain unit 
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was. I respectfully referred him to the 
Signal Office. 

“But that’s a mile away,’ he said. 
“Don't you know? Can’t you tell me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said, “I know, but I 
cannot tell you—you must inquire at the 
Signal Office.” 

He went away very angry, but no officer 
ever called to ask. for the information. Of 
course, it might have been all right, but, 
on the other hand, it might not. There 
is no limit to their daring and effrontery. 

‘When the British turned outside Paris, 
at the end of that terrible retreat from 
Mons, and the Germans in their turn 
retreated, two officers went into a certain 
Signal Office and peremptorily demanded 
information. They were both of high 
rank, and at first the officer in charge had 
not the slightest suspicion. But the British 
“th” proved their undoing. They were 
cunning enough to avoid words beginning 
thus, but one fatal ‘‘dis” for “this” 
shpped out. The smart, wideawake Signal- 
master made no sign, but gave them a lot 
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of inaccurate information, and under the 
pretence of verifying the position. of a 
certain heavy battery, left the room. 

He soon returned, and, thanking him, 
the officers turned to go, but as they 
turned, they looked straight down a couple 
of revolver barrels, and a sharp voice 
snapped out, ‘‘Hands up!” That was 
the end of their spying. 

There was one German officer, however, 
who met a far worse fate. He had been 
in charge of a German company which 
burnt, pillaged, and destroyed a certain 
village in Belgium. A fortnight after, a 
Belgian woman refugee was in the Maire’s 
office of ———, which was then the head- 
quarters of a French division. She had 
lost everything, poor thing, even that 
which a woman holds more precious than 
life itself. She was giving evidence of 
the atrocities when an officer walked in. 
As soon as he saw the woman, he 
muttered something and turned to go out 
again. But the Belgienne was too quick. 
She sprang between him and the door, and 
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denounced him as the German officer who 
had set his men an awful example in their 
dreadful work in her village. He was 
seized and searched, and spying evidence 
was found on him. | 

The Maire ordered two soldiers to escort 
him to prison to await court-martial, but 
in the meantime the woman had slipped 
out and denounced him to the crowd of 
French market women in the big town 
square. As soon as he appeared the in- 
furiated women swooped on him. The 
resistance of his escort availed him nothing, 
for these daughters of the Revolution 
threw them on one side like straws in a 
torrent, and took a terrible revenge for 
the wrongs of their, Belgian sister. He was 
never court-martialled—there was not 
enough of him left. 

Spies in haystacks are not common now 
—haystacks are played out; but right 
behind the British lines one day a man was 
ploughing a field. Up and down he went 
and his furrows were straight enough to 
win a prize at the Barkingside ploughing 
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match. A dispatch rider went tearing by 
on his motor-cycle, and suddenly a bullet 
went through his cap, twisting it round 
on his head. He imcreased his speed, 
rounded a bend in the road, and met a 
motor-lorry. 

The cyclist stayed by the lorry while the 
three soldiers went for a walk across the 
field. They stopped and spoke to the 
ploughman, and one of them held out his 
hand. The man took it, and the next 
instant he was on his back with a knee 
pressing in his chest. The other two 
soldiers searched the hedge and found a 
rifle and cartridges concealed there. So 
he was marched off, and as he was not in 
uniform he was tried as a would-be mur- 
derer. 

He was both spy and sniper—a rather 
rare combination. | 

But there is a humorous side to é€spion- 
age. Two sappers of the Signals became 
badly infected with spy fever. Wires 
were being tapped and information ob- 
tained: a reward of {50 and promotion 
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was promised to anyone capturing one 
of the culprits. So at two o'clock one 
morning, after leaving the office, the two 
telegraphists, in defiance of all regula- 
tions, did not proceed straight to their 
billets, but prowled around the old French 
town, tip-toeing through the darkness. 

For an hour they scouted and nothing 
happened. At last one of them leaned up ~ 
against the door of an abandoned house 
crossed by the telegraph wires, and said 
he was going back to bed. 

Suddenly he gripped the other man’s 
wrist and hissed “‘ Listen! ’’ Both strained 
their ears, and sure enough, very faintly, 
but very distinctly to their trained hear- 
ing, came the click of the morse code. 
There it was—click, click, click-click-click. 

“You can have the stripes, and I'll have 
the fifty quid,”’ said he who heard it first. 
“I’m going for assistance. You stay and 
watch.” 

Soon the house was surrounded and 
broken into. Search was made high and 
low, but nothing was discovered, and the 
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party were in the kitchen just about to 
leave, when in the silence there came that 
mysterious ‘‘ click, click, click-click-click ” 
once more. 

The officer sprang into the scullery, and 
there the mystery was revealed—a leaky 
-water-tap dripping into a partially filled 
bucket ! 

The two unfortunate sappers could not 
think of a single thing to say in reply to 
all the sarcastic remarks of the search- 
, party as they marched disconsolately back 
to camp. 
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SONGS THEY SING AT THE FRONT 


I want to go home, 
I want to go home. 
Maxims and Johnsons round me roar, 
I don’t want to go to the front any more. 
Take me over the sea, 
Where the Allemans can’t get at me. 
Oh, my, 
I don’t want to die, 
I want to go home! 


THIS is the most popular song out here 
and the tune is as melancholy as the 
words. To appreciate fully its lugubrious- 
ness, you want to hear about ten soldiers 
chanting it in the fast-falling shades of 
night. Then it sounds properly miserable, 
and fits in well and harmoniously with the 
depressing atmosphere of the rain-sodden 
mud-heap they call Flanders. The diapa- 
son of the heavy guns, and the mournful 
57 3 : 
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drone of the shells, form a fitting accom- 
paniment, each line being punctuated with 
the bang of the high explosives. Add to 
this a misty, drizzling rain, and the setting 
is complete. The British soldier generally 
sings mournful songs. 

The German soldier sings as he does 
everything else—to order. He has an 
entire song-book supplied to him, chiefly 
patriotic, and he is compelled to sing as 
he is compelled to salute. It throws an 
understanding light on the German psy- 
chology. Everything is done to order. 
The soldier eats, sleeps, drinks, fights, and 
sings as he is told. He is totally lacking 
in initiative, and when left to himself is 
helpless. It is one of the most amazing 
contradictions ever experienced—that these 
slavish, driven men, contemptuously styled 
“‘cannonfodder’”’ by their own officers, 
should at the word of command break out 
into ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles *’—and mean 
it, too ! 

But Tommy Atkins, bless him, has an 
invincible antipathy to patriotic songs. 
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You never hear him singing “ Rule, 
Britannia !’’ or ‘‘ The British Grenadiers ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Red, White, and Blue.’ He is 
a true type of the British character. He 
does not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
and considers it bad form to exhibit 
emotion. He is reserved and cold, and 
hates making scenes. Moreover, strange 
as it may seem, he is modest, and con- 
siderate of other people’s feelings. He 
knows Britannia rules the waves—but 
would not like to hurt the feelings of others 
by telling them so. He knows the British 
soldier is the best in the world—but does 
not shout the odds. He leaves his enemy 
to find it out. 

So, if Tommy feels in a hilarious mood, 
he sings to suit himself, and as he has 
not the slightest objection to his com- 
panions suiting themselves, there is often 
a most inharmonious medley arising from 
a regiment on the march. But he generally 
prefers the melancholy ditty. 

One day we had an impromptu concert, 
and I remarked the fact that only one 
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comic song was volunteered. All the rest 
were about consumptive children, orphans, 
deserted maidens, the return of erring 
wanderers, and so on. No one seemed to 
see anything at all incongruous in a burly 
artilleryman singing ‘“‘ Shall I be an angel, 
daddy ?”’ or a six-foot trooper, twiddling 
his cap round and round as he fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling, singing, “‘ Don’t go 
_down the mine, daddy.” 

But sometimes real old English songs 
appear unexpectedly. There are some 
songs indigenous to counties, and I have 
heard with considerable pleasure and sur- 
prise songs such as the “ Lincolnshire 
Poacher,’ by a man from the Lincoln 
Regiment; ‘The Farmer’s Boy,’ by one 
of the Royal Berks, while a Somerset Light 
Infantryman gave a Zummerzet dialect 
ditty the name of which escapes me at the 
moment. Once I was fairly electrified when - 
a Cornwall man sang “ And shall Trelawny 
die ? ”’ 

So the old-fashioned songs are really 
sung—I used to think they only appeared 
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in collections of English songs—‘ words 
and music complete, price half a crown ”’ ! 

The Scots, of course, sing. Their favourite 
seems to be the song that categorically 
declares that “‘ Me and my true love will 
never meet again,’ and they take an 
unnatural delight in repeating and em- 
phasising it. The Irish in mixed company 
sing the songs of the Irish comedian, never 
the tender melancholy airs of Thomas 
Moore ; but amongst themselves they will 
croon the sadly-sweet airs reminiscent of 
the long-drawn-out tragedy of their 
country’s history, or else songs that are 
frankly revolutionary. 

But the Welsh are our great singers 
here. 

Every Welshman seems to be the happy 
possessor of a fine tenor voice, and he is 
stuffed with music to his finger-tips. 
Wherever two or three Welshmen are 
gathered together, there music, heavenly 
maid, is accorded the place of honour, and 
they will sing for hours at a stretch in both 
Welsh and English, and very fine it is to 
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stand on the edge of the charmed circle 
and listen. 

And English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
are all alike in one respect, they are all 
gentlemen. In all the months I have been 
here I have never heard a song that could 
not be sung in the drawing-room—the 
obscene and the salacious ditty finds no 
place in Tommy Atkins’ repertoire. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SMALL 
CAFE 


THERE are always some humorous inci- 
dents happening when a number of men 
are gathered together. Here we have 
tragedy with us always, but numerous 
little events lighten the gloom. 

A short time ago seven or eight of us 
were sitting in a café trying to raise a 
feeling of cheerfulness on French beer and 
coffee, and not succeeding very well. 

The men with me were all recent arrivals 
from the trenches, muddy and worn-out, 
and not particularly jovial. Every now 
and then one man would recount an inci- 
dent of the fighting, and the rest would nod 
gravely, and silence would fall upon us 
all once more. Into the festive company 
descended the Cheshire man. I had not 


seen him for over four months, and I was 
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glad to find him so unexpectedly, and still 
safe and sound. 

He was as Mark Tapleyish as ever, and 
it being a cold, wet night, he ordered a 
basin of coffee. | 

“This stuff’s all right in its way,’ he 
remarked, “but a drop of rum would 
improve it. You compris Rum, Madame ? 
Rum—in here.”’ | 

“N’a plus,” said Madame, “ fini rum.”’ 

“They always say that,’ said the man 
from Cheshire, “‘ but I'll bet they've got 
some hidden away.” 

And then he proceeded to give his 
opinion, as of old, on the vexatious restric- 
tions that hedge the British soldier. He 
was eloquent in his very best style, when 
suddenly a low-spoken sentence checked 
the genial current of his speech: 

“I know where thee can get some 
whisky, lad.”’ 

The Cheshire man was a man of action. 

“Fall in, lads,’”’ he said to us, and to the 
speaker, “ Lead on, lad.” 

~~-~-.Qutside we broke into parties of two 
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or three, as if we were strangers merely 
going in the same direction, still keeping 
a careful eye on our guide, with whom 
the Cheshire man was walking arm-in- 
arm. We dived down several side streets 
and narrow turnings, and came at last to 
a café that preferred to blush unseen, for 
its entrance was up a small alley. 

Madamé advanced to us as we filed in, 
and for a moment or two we looked at her 
and each other, and smiled, and she looked 
on us and smiled. 

The whisky was produced, and a glass- 
ful each was passed to the company. We 
raised it to our lips—there was a scurrying 
of feet in the alley. Madame shrieked, as 
in rushed two French gendarmes. 

The sergeant stood in front of the 
unfortunate -woman, and denounced her 
nineteen to the dozen. 

“You sell whisky to the troops! Oh, 
infamous! I shall report you and you 
will have your café closed, and be fined 
five hundred francs! ”’ 

“Mais non, M’sieu, not whisky; it is 
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citron! ’’ and she gazed at us implor- 
ingly. 

“ Certainly it’s citron,” said the Cheshire 
man unblushingly. (Citron is a sweet 
French lemonade, entirely non-alcoholic, 
but the same colour as whisky.) “ Citron, 
sergeant, you compris, citron! ”’ 

“Bah!” said the sergeant. “It is 
whisky,” and he reached out for the 
Cheshire man’s glass. 

“Here, you leave that alone!” said the 
owner warningly. ‘If you want a drink, 
pay for your own,” and he laid a detaining 
hand on his glass. | 

“It is whisky ! ’’ shouted the gendarme. 
“Very well, I will bring the English 
police,” and out the couple rushed. 

As I said before, the Cheshire man is a 
man of action. ‘ Drink up sharp, boys ! ”’ 
setting the example; and seizing a citron 
bottle from the shelf he had just half filled 
each glass as the gendarme re-entered, 
accompanied by the English sergeant. 

“Whisky !”’ said the Frenchman. ‘Taste 
it, M’sieur.”’ 
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The English military policeman picked 
up a glass, smelt it and tasted it. 

“Citron,” he said. Then the next— 
citron again. He made the complete cir- 
cuit, but citron was in every glass. 

“No whisky,” he said to his French 
comrade; “all citron.” 

The French sergeant struggled hard with 
himself, then turned suddenly on Madame. | 

“You think you have deceived me; 
but what is this in the cupboard? ”’ And 
he threw open the door and pointed 
dramatically to the shelf where a full bottle 
and a half empty one stood side by side. 
Madame dropped into a chair and threw 

her apron over her head, but again the 
Cheshire man came to the rescue. 
“Well, what is it? Only citron again, 

isn't it, sergeant?’ appealing to the 
English policeman, who solemnly investi- 
gated and declared it to be pure citron, 
while the Frenchman nearly collapsed with 
rage. 

‘“T can't do anything,” said our English 
sergeant. ‘“‘There’s plenty of suspicion, 
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but no evidence’; and, turning to us, he 
said sharply : 

“Hop it quick, or [ll run you in for 
being on suspected premises.”’ 

We all cleared, congratulating ourselves 
on our lucky escape. Back we went to 
our first café, and our deliverer ordered 
coffee all round. 

‘‘T’d bet a day’s pay,” said one of the 
company, “‘that I saw the old woman 
put the whisky in that cupboard.” 

“And you'd win your bet,” said the 
Cheshire man cheerfully. ‘I guessed the 
gendarme would look in the cupboard 
when he found only citron in the glasses: 
so I pinched the two bottles and left two 
five-franc notes there.” 

After struggling with his overcoat pocket 
for a minute, he displayed a full and un- 
opened bottle of whisky, and reaching 
over to the other side, he produced a half- 
full bottle, and proceeded to fortify all 
the basins of coffee. | 

‘“That’s a franc each you owe me,” he 
said. 
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‘You may plan and scheme as much as 
- you like,’ said the Cheshire man, ‘ but 
if you haven’t the luck, nothing will come 
of it.” 

Then he proceeded to tell this queer 
story. 

Everyone knew the grand advance was 
impending. For forty-eight hours the 
British heaviest artillery had been hurling 
tons of high explosives against the German 
entrenchments, covering the cowering 
soldiers with earth and beams and stones, 
deafening their ears and shattering their 
nerves by the incessant roar; and then 
suddenly ceasing as by the waving of a 
magic wand, and followed by a tense 
silence of several minutes. 

Then a whistle shrilled, and out from 
the British trenches poured streams of 
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men who extended as they emerged, and 
in long lines charged across the no-man’'s- 
land. 

The German first trenches are always 
very lightly held, unless the enemy is 
massing for one of his famous deep- 
formation attacks—just a few men and 
machine-guns; and no resistance was 
offered to the charging British. The 
machine-guns were blown to pieces, and 
the defenders were dumb and dazed by the 
awful hail of heavy shells. Down plunged 
the leading files ; two minutes sufficed for 
the bayonets’ deadly work; up again on 
the further side, and away they raced for 
the second lines. 

On the pavé road at the rear of the 
British trenches the Signal Section waited. 

As soon as the first trench was carried, 
the sappers doubled across the’ shell- 
shattered ground with the wire—the one 
link of communication between the charg- 
ing battalions and the brigade head- 
quarters, hidden behind in a clump of 
trees; while the wagon with its fresh 
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supplies of material galloped ahead along 
the road. 

The second trench was reached and 
stormed, and as the victorious troops 
pressed on, the wire was laid across that 
and joined up, the telegraphist constantly 
speaking and answering, to make sure 
there was no break in the connection. 
Away tore the wagon again in the wake 
of the charging troops, the big drum of 
wire constantly unrolling. 

But now the enemy batteries were in 
full blast, and as the wagon tore round 
a bend in the road, with the horses stretch- 
ing into their stride like greyhounds, a 
huge shell blew horses and riders to pieces, 
lifted the wagon bodily, and flung it, 
shattered, over the hedge into a field 
beyond. A fragment of the shell killed 
the sergeant galloping in the rear. 

The telegraphist, stunned and dazed, 
but otherwise unhurt, lay unconscious for 
a few minutes, and then crawled out of the 
wreckage and sat on a kilometre stone in 
the road, the sole survivor. For a little 
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while he sat and wondered what to do. 
As he was trying to make up his mind, 
a quotation flashed across his memory 
from an old Zulu war-chant that he had 
read somewhere years ago: 


If we go forward we die, if we go 
backward we die—better go forward 
and die. 


He struggled to his feet, and went down 
to the wreck of the wagon, and picked up 
as many portable drums of wire as he © 
could carry, and, leaving the road, he took 
to the fields, and followed up as fast as he 
could go. 

Whether the shock of the explosion had 
deranged his faculties or not I can't say, 
but he missed the sappers, who had ex- 
hausted their supplies of wire and were 
waiting for the wagon; and he continued 
straight on till he came up with his brigade, 
who were fighting hard to hold the ground 
they had won. 

He was spotted immediately, when he 
appeared with his blue and white armlets, 
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and an officer rushed him up to the colonel 
in command. | 

“Call up Headquarters at once,”’ ordered 
the colonel. ‘Tell them I’m hard pressed 
and ask for supports to be ordered up 


immediately.” 
‘““There’s no communication, sir,” he 
said. “The wagon is blown up, and 


everyone except me is killed. The wire 
head is about two miles back. I expected 
to find some sappers here, but it looks as 
if they had been killed as well.” 

‘But I must have a wire! I must be 
reinforced at once, or we shall be pressed 
back, and I haven’t a horse or a motor- 
cyclist to send.”’ 

“TI can only suggest, sir, that I go back, 
try to find the wire of another brigade 
and ‘ tee in.’ ”’ 

‘Well, do that,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘ Tell 
the General I am held up here and can’t 
go on. The Germans are in force. Tell 
him I can hold on for an hour, but I must 
have more men and more ammunition ; 
be as sharp as you can.” 
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The sapper saluted and went away. 

Time passed. The fighting got fiercer 
every minute. The British were perform- 
ing miracles of valour, but no help arrived. 
The colonel held on, not for one hour, but 
three, and then vast masses of Germans 
seemed to rise from nowhere, and, coming 
on ten deep and shoulder to shoulder, 
drove our boys out of the extreme trench 
by sheer weight and forced them back to 
the second trench. 

Of course, this gap in our line stopped 
the victorious advances on our right and 
left flanks, which had to fall back to pre- 
vent the enemy breaking clean through 
and taking us all in the rear. Their rage 
and mortification can be imagined; they 
did not know of the gap, and so could 
not understand why they were suddenly 
checked in their successful advance, and 
ordered to retire. And that was how it 
came about that the great assault was not 
so complete as was expected. 

What happened to the sapper I heard 
about two days afterwards when I lay 
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next to him in the clearing hospital; and 
I’m the only living man who knows the 
whole truth. | 

He said he went back and hunted all 
round for a wire, crawling over the wet 
grass and mud on his hands and knees— 
feeling, feeling. For more than an hour 
he crawled, and at last felt a wire in the 
grass. Of course, he could not tell if it 
was a telegraph wire or not, but he “ teed 
in ’’—you know what I mean, scraped the 
insulation off the wire with his knife, and 
with another small piece of wire looped 
over it, joined up his instrument and 
called. 

Presently he got a reply: ‘“‘ Who are 
you?’ The Morse signals were very 
badly formed, but he didn’t take much 
notice of that, and he sent the colonel’s 
message. They asked him where he was, 
and what brigade was being hard-pressed, 


. and he told them. 


Then it was, he said, that he began to 
get suspicious, because they didn’t answer 
him when he asked who they were. At last 
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they said they were the —— Division. 
Now he knew for a fact that the 
Division was still in England, and not in 
France at all, and it came over him, like 
a flash, that he had tapped a German wire 
in error ! 

And so he had. The Germans at once 
threw all their available weight against 
his brigade, ordered up every man they 
could get, and drove them back by sheer 
dead weight of, numbers, and instead of 
the colonel getting reinforcements, he had 
to contend against ten times the number 
of the enemy, and of course he had to give 
way. He couldn't help himself. 

When the sapper realised what he had 
done he set off as fast as he could to Head- 
quarters to tell them all about it, but 
unfortunately a shell laid him out on the 
way, and he wasn't found for hours after, 
and of course when he was in hospital it 
was too late. 

He told me all this in the very early 
morning, and he blamed himself entirely for 
the mishap. I tried to cheer him up, and 
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said he had done his best, but he took it 
very hard, and said it was all through him 
that the battle had not succeeded. Then 
he started talking to himself, and when 
we were shifted later on next day down 
to the base the doctor would not let him 
be moved. I heard later that he died the 
same day. 

And that’s why it was we didn't get 
them on the run as we expected to—just 
downright hard luck ! 
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A GAME OF BALL 


“ Our artillery, combined with trench mortars and 
grenade practice, have been particularly effective.”’— 
Extract from dispatch received from General Head- 
quarters in France. 


Now we have our long mackintosh capes 
and good boots, we go long walks in any 
kind of weather. On Tuesday we found 
ourselves six or seven miles from here, and 
as we turned into a café we ran across a 
sergeant-instructor in the Grenade School. 
We expressed a wish to go over the . 
school, and having obtained the necessary 
permission, we did so yesterday. It was 
an interesting and wonderful experience. 
Since the armies have settled down to 
“Trench Warfare,” we have readopted a 
great number of military methods hitherto 
considered obsolete, and here, in the Grenade 
School, ways and means are employed 
79 
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that Titus used with such great success 
in the Siege of Jerusalem. It seems very 
strange that on the very ground Julius 
Cesar operated over in his Gallic wars we 
should be adopting some of his methods and 
appliances in our modern entrenchments. 

A thought struck me as I walked round 
and it buzzed insistently in my ears— 
that the saying attributed to the Duke of 
Wellington had come true. He is sup- 
posed to have said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of 
Eton, but substitute cricket-fields of Eng- 
land, and apply it to Flanders, and the 
epigram becomes literally true. The bomb- 
throwers of Britain learned and practised 
their business on England’s village com- 
mons and L.C.C. cricket pitches. 

Little did they dream during those 
happy Saturday afternoons, as they played 
their local matches, that they were training 
and co-ordinating hand and eye, to use on 
England’s behalf in the greatest match of 
all time! Proud and happy are they now 
that they have been selected to play for 
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England; and proud and happy is the 
England that not only gave them the 
knowledge that is proving so useful, but 
also so thoroughly imbued them with 
the true spirit of cricket that under all 
circumstances and conditions they can be 
trusted to ‘‘ play the game.” 

The Grenade School consists solely of 
officers and N.C.O.’s. These are given a 
week’s training, and then sent back to 
their regiments to instruct a_ selected 
number of men. 

At first they are taken to trenches which 
are not excavated, but merely marked 
in whitewash like a cricket-pitch. They 
stand between the lines, in the popping- © 
crease, and hurl dummy bombs (made out 
of old jam tins filled with earth) upon 
three circles marked out on the grass fifteen 
to twenty feet away. When they can 
drop them in the innermost circle—the 
bull’s-eye—five times out of six, they go 
on to the real trenches, and there, behind 
the sandbag parapet, standing ankle-deep 


in mud, they throw their jam tins into 
F 
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trenches they cannot see, but whose dis- 
tance is given approximately by an officer. 

After that comes the actual working. 

Provided with loaded bombs, they enter 
trench number three, and here they learn 
to light and throw the missile with all 
possible speed. When lighted, the fuse 
burns for five seconds, so the necessity 
for rapid action is apparent; but of 
course accuracy of aim is also essential if 
the bomb is to serve any useful purpose. 
The officer looks through his periscope, 
estimates the distance, and calls it out. 
The bomber takes the bomb lightly in his 
hand, ignites it, and with a swift over- 
arm action bowls it over the top of the 
trench into the enemy’s lines. The officer 
reports if it is an under-pitched or a full 
toss, and once he finds his length, the 
bowler proceeds to make that section of 
the enemy’s trench uninhabitable. 

These hand bombs are used for any 
distance up to thirty or forty yards, and 
after that other devices come into play. 
The favourite is the rifle-grenade. 
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This consists of a bomb attached to a 
stick or rod, for all the world like the 
rocket of Fifth of November fame. The 
stick is thrust down the nifle barrel with 
the bomb standing out at the top, a blank 
cartridge is loaded into the breech, and 
the rifle fired in the ordinary way. Others © 
are attached to sticks and thrown by hand, 
while some are placed in a magnified cata- 
pult such as a boy uses, and projected 
across. 

Some bombs have to be lighted before 
they are hurled, while others are fitted 
with caps, and explode on _ percussion. 
There are a dozen different kinds for 
different circumstances, and every day 
improvements are being made. 

In the school there is a facsimile of a 
German trench with a hidden machine- 
gun, and the whole is covered with wire- 
netting so as to offer a sloping surface. 
A percussion bomb is no use against this, 
as the wire would yield ifstead of offering 
enough resistance to explode the bomb 
on impact, so a fuse bomb must be used. 
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This is lighted and thrown with exact 
precision of time and distance—time espe- 
cially, if the bomber does not want his 
hand blown off—not on the wire-netting, 
but at the foot of it. The explosion blows 
a hole in the netting, and other bombs 
must be thrown through this hole in order 
to put the machine-gun out of action, an 
operation needing much skill and nerve. 

But the British have taken to bombing 
as a duck takes to water, and are always 
working out new ideas. So _ proficient 
have our men become that Joffre has 
ordered the French officers to attend our 
school for instruction, and when I was 
there the Belgians were also availing them- 
selves of our up-to-date methods. 

Cricket has taught the men not only to 
throw well, but to catch well also. 

Sometimes a nervous German will light 
his fuse and hurl his bomb immediately, 
when a keen-eyed and steel-nerved Tommy 
will catch it and return it in one sweep 
of the arm, reminiscent of Jessop at cover- 
point, while his comrades shout “ Fielded, 
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sir!’’ If it is a percussion bomb, the 
catch is never missed—the penalty for a 
dropped catch is extinction—but the mis- 
sile is taken deftly with both hands, 
one-handed fielding being strongly dis- 
couraged. Then back goes the bomb, 
swift and straight, and the Bosch is 
literally hoist with his own petard, for 
the Germans have never learned cricket— 
they have been too busy studying scientifi- 
cally—to their own undoing when it comes 
to a game of ball. 

Half the day is given to this open-air 
instruction and practice, the other half 
- being devoted to the workshop. Here 
every kind of bomb, English and German, 
is shown, from the initial stages to the 
finished weapon ; and every student learns 
to make them from materials supplied, 
or he has-to use his own ingenuity and 
improvise them from anything at hand. 
Someone brings in the latest examples of. 
German frightfulness, and here sits a 
spectacled sergeant, who opens, unscrews, 
dissects, and examines thoroughly each 
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new invention to see if there is any cunning 
device or new explosive that we may 
utilise, but the Germans can teach us little 
in that respect. It is risky work dis- 
mantling a live and unexploded bomb, and 
the sergeant has had many narrow escapes, 
but he is still whole, and sits poking and 
tapping, unscrewing and scrutinising, with 
a lens in his eye like a watchmaker examin- 
ing the works of a clock. 

There was a lecture being given when 
we visited the school, and the lecturer had 
just finished with the latest kind of bomb, 
about the size of an orange, and filled with 
the very latest powerful explosive, suffi- 
cient, he said, to kill all life within a radius 
of fifty yards. As he finished speaking, he 
put the bomb on the table, and went on to 
something else. The bomb began to roll 
and wobble; it was not quite spherical, 
and if it rolled off, that class-room would 
have been non-existent. As I watched it, 
I felt I must yell out to the lecturer, but 
just as it wobbled and turned towards the 
edge, he calmly picked it up again, and 
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replaced it at the top of the table without 
interrupting his lecture for a moment. 

As the bomb began to roll and twist and 
wobble down the table again, I got up and 
went out. 
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A WORDY WAR OF THE ROSES 


Last night the Wars of the Roses were 
in full swing in the barn when we came 
off duty. There are a number of North 
Country men billeted with us at present, 
and there is one tremendous fellow, a line- 
man, who, with his fellow-Lancastrians, 
argues fiercely with the Yorkshiremen on 
every conceivable question. 

A man from Leeds who was bragging 
of his county was being chipped unmerci- 
fully by the Manchester giant. The York 
man offered to fight, but Goliath calmly 
replied, “ Nay, lad, aw dunna feight, but 
aw'll wrastle thee.’ The Leeds man 
glanced at his thews and sinews and 
decided on a pacific policy. 

One or two Londoners made a feeble 
-attempt for the South, but their remarks 
were received with scorn and derision. | 
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thought to myself, “‘ Robert, here’s your 
chance,” so I rose up with my dixie full 
of tea and said : 

“Lads, Ill give you the toast of the 
finest county in England ’’—(cheers from 
the Yorkshiremen)—“ the prettiest for 
scenery ’’—(‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’)—“ the weal- 
thiest for industry *’—(“ So it is | ’’)—“‘ the 
birthplace of most of England’s famous 
men ”—(‘‘ You’re reet, owd lad ! ’’)-—“ the 
county of splendid men and _ beautiful 
women *’—(great enthusiasm)—"“ the fair- 
est gem in the necklace of fifty-two that 
adorns the bosom of England ! ’’—(roars 
of cheering, and “Yon lad’s_ gotten 
t’ tongue for sure! ’’)—‘ Lads, I name 
the county —(dead silence while the 
Northerners draw a long breath prepara- 
tory to cheering)—‘*‘ ESSEX!” 

There was general stupefaction, then a 
yell from the White Roses, and a roar: 
from the Southerners such as I have never 
heard before, and the storm broke. When 
they had subsided for sheer want of 
breath, I began to let them have it, and 
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when my facts ran out, I drew on my 
imagination. 

I first dealt with sport, of course, for 
your Yorkshireman is a real sportsman. 
Cricket—England’s captain, J. W. H. T. 
Douglas; the finest fast bowler, Kort- 
right ; ditto slow, F. G. Bull. Then foot- 
ball—West Ham, and so on. Arts and 
science, poetry and the drama—I claimed 
Morris and Pinero, Oliver Lodge and Alma 
‘Tadema as all Essex men (and they did 
not deny it, for I spoke with such calm 
assurance, may I be forgiven!), and I 
wound up by claiming Sir John French 
-and Jellicoe as being of Essex parentage, 
though not born in the county. 

That settled them. But one, a York- 
shireman from Otley, finding they were 
done all round, sprung an unexpected 
question on me: 

“Talking of pretty things, and of his- 
torical interest, have you ever heard of 
Kirkstall Abbey ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “a bad copy of Barking 
Abbey.” 
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That broke them right up, and the 
Leeds man said: 

“Well, Ah’ve heerd of men stannin’ oop 
for their own country, but thee beats a’, 
lad. Ah should lke to hear thee tarkin’ 
to oor lads i’ Leeds, they’d larn somethin’. 
Still, Ah’m glad to hear thee say thee'’rt 
not biassed ! ”’ 


THE RABBIT PIE 


On Sunday we had the biggest joke we 
have enjoyed since Frank —— led the 
fiddle-headed horse up the gangway at 
Southampton when we set out for France 
months ago. 

It was all over a rabbit pie. 

There is one sapper who very frequently 
has his dinner in the town instead of with 
us. He won't eat Army rations unless he 
is obliged, and he visited all the estaminets 
in turn till he found a good and cheap 
one, and there he dines on his own. 

Well, one day last week he came back, 
and told us he had had rabbit pie. He 
described its beauties till our mouths 
watered, and someone asked him if the 
estaminet would bake a pie big enough 
for three of them, and send it up to the 
billet. This was eventually arranged, and 
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the pie arrived on Saturday evening, ready 
for Sunday’s dinner. 

A great deal of jealousy arose, and the 
three proprietors assumed very superior 
airs. It was then that a most disgraceful 
plot was engineered. 

All sorts of statements were volunteered 
as to what French cooks really put in 
rabbit pies, and one man gave a gruesome 
description of the pies baked during the 
siege of Paris, but the three intending 
diners were not to be frightened off. 

“You can say what you like,” said one 
of the trio, “‘ but you won't choke us off.”’ 

“T don’t care if they don’t put rabbits 
in at all. The French are splendid cooks, 
at any rate,’ said the second. 

‘‘T’d eat it if it was made from ‘ Michael 
O'Leary,’ and shouldn’t know any better,”’ 
chimed in the third. (Michael O’Leary is 
the Headquarters fox terrier puppy.) 

“ Well,’”’ said someone reflectively, ‘it’s 
a jolly funny thing, but talking of Mike, 
I haven't seen him to-day.” 

“I saw him last night,’”’ said another, 
““and when I come to think of it, he was 
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in that same shop with a dispatch rider 
who was buying sausages.” 

“Oh, don’t act the goat,”’ said one of 
the pie proprietors. ‘‘ You're only wild 
because we are going to have rabbit pie 
and you've only got ‘bully.’ But you 
can’t get an invitation—there’s not enough 
to go round.” 

The strange part of it all was that 
Michael really had disappeared. And 
early on Sunday morning I was initiated 
with several others into the mystery of his 
disappearance. We were taken to a secret 
hiding-place some distance from the skittle 
alley, where a disgusted fox terrier was 
expressing his indignation at being securely 
tied up. 

Then we turned to go to work, and on 
the way went through the cook-house, 
where, reposing on a shelf, crisp and 
brown, was the famous pie, waiting to be 
warmed in the oven for dinner. We took 
a hasty look all round to see there was 
no one about ; a knife was produced, the 
crust liftéd, and something dropped in. 
Then we hurried guiltily away. 
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At dinner the conversation all turned on 
the puppy’s mysterious disappearance, and 
various theories were advanced, each one 
terminating at the pie-shop, until the pie 
was produced, hot and steaming. 

The three gathered round with expectant 
faces ; we crowded over their sHoulders as 
the carver stuck his fork 11, and began to 
cut the crust. The knife hit something 
and could go no further. 

‘““ A bone,”’ said the carver, and lifted the 
crust—and there, nestling among the gravy 
and the joints, was a dog-collar ! 

““ D——d if they haven't cooked old Mike 
after all! ’’ exclaimed a horrified sapper ; 
and, seizing a fork, he lifted out the collar 
and read the inscription aloud: ‘ Michael 
O’Leary, Headquarters .. .”’ 

All of us dined on bully that day, and 
the pie was buried with military honours. 

Mike was reincarnated shortly after- 
wards; and now, if you want a good old 
rough-and-tumble scrap, you have only to 
ask any one of the three what he has got 
for dinner. 


HOW WE LOST THE FINAL 


I HAVE filled in my forty-ninth resigna- 
tion form. Last Wednesday it rained all 
the time—morning, noon, night, it never 
left off raining. The field was sodden, the 
streams were Niagaras. At bedtime we 
were seven sodden sappers, gloomily un- 
dressing in a soaked tent and huddling 
beneath damp blankets. We wrote last 
messages to our relatives, corked them up 
in bottles and anchored them to the tent- 
poles with st.nes. Having prepared for 
the worst, we lay down. 

And then it rained worse than ever. The 
bottom of the celestial tank must have 
fallen out. The road was flooded and the 
water ran into our field in a cascade and 
filled the trench round the tent, and the 
roof leaked in seven places where our 
seven heads had touched it while we were 
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undressing. It was a cheerful night! The 
man whose wife only tét him come to France 
on condition that he aired his flannels and 
never got his feet wet was in an awful 
state of mind. Did I think he would get 
' pneumonia ? he queried; and I cheered 
him up by saying it was a cast-iron cert. 
“Why,” I said, ‘when you were under 
fire you shook like an aspen-leaf, and now 
you are under water you are worse.” 
There’s no satisfying some people. 

So in the morning I handed in my forty- 
ninth resignation of the Army to the 
sergeant. He was very cut up, and asked 
me to reconsider it. 

“I’ve reconsidered it forty-eight times 
already,’ I said. | 

“Well, do it once more,” he besought 
me, “and you may sleep in the barn with 
the motor dispatch riders.” 

I went to look at the barn, and when 
I saw it I withdrew all my forty-nine 
resignations at once. Moreover, I told 
, our human megaphone, about it, 
and he came and looked. That same day 
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we shifted our belongings from the tent 
and put a bill at the door, “‘ Room to Let.” 
The next evening we went over to the 
cable section to see the preliminary heats 
of the sports that take place in a big field 
there on Sunday. The wrestling on bare- 
backed horses made me wish I had the pen 
of Homer. Our fellows were watching the 
different events when Jimmy came along. 
Now Jimmy is the pride of Headquarters— 
six feet high, fourteen stone weight, mag- 
nificently built, strong as a horse, brave 
as a lion, gentle and modest as a woman. 
““T’ve been and entered us for the bare- 
backed wrestling,” said James, “‘so get 
your coats and shirts off. I want you, and 
you and you’’—indicating five—* the 
horses are on the lines yonder,’ and 
before the astonished five knew what they 
were at, they were stripped and mounted 
and riding out to meet their opponents. 
It was a “grate fite.” Headquarters’ 
opponents were all men from a mounted 
section, and, in addition, were riding their 
own horses. They saw they had a soft 
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thing on. But they had reckoned without 
James. He was an unknown quantity to 
them, and great was their discomfort and 
very complete their disillusion. Inside one 
minute three of them were unhorsed, and 
these three were rough-riders! Rough- 
riders! Oh, glorious Jimmy! 

The whole struggle only lasted three 
minutes, and Headquarters were victorious 
with only one man of their six off his horse. 
You never saw such a disgusted crowd as 
the mounted section. As for their officer, 
he openly jeered at his horsemen for being 
done down by a lot of sappers, and promptly 
put them all down for riding drill next 
week! In the second round history re- 
peated itself, and our untried men again 
scored, this time without losing a man. 
Jimmy is a host in himself. 

_ Monday.—Last night I went up to see 
the final. 

How are the mighty fallen! Jimmy died 
gloriously, and Headquarters went down, 
as the office-boy would say, “with a dull 
sickening thud.” The section up. against 
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us had profited by past experience, and 
as soon as the word was given four of them 
fell on James, while the other two 
manoeuvred their horses to keep our men 
away. One man seized Jimmy's right 
leg, another did the same with the left, 
a third grabbed him round the neck, and 
the fourth sprang on to his horse, seized 
Jimmy round the waist, and flung himself 
off, hanging on with locked hands. Jimmy 
struggled gamely, but the odds were too 
great. Like Porthos, he sustained the 
terrible weight for a minute and then 
sank, and with him sank the hopes of 
Headquarters. 

But another champion unexpectedly de- 
veloped. Claude, our debonair corporal, 
our ‘“‘ Chibiabos, the sweet singer,’ with 
the tenor voice and mild blue eyes, Claude 
the Knut, suddenly became transformed. 
The fall of our champion had acted as an 
inspiration. | 

With. a yell, he plunged into the fray, 
driving his horse into the very middle of 
the surging mass, and great were his deeds 
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and undying the fame he earned. Man 
after man he swept aside, as a powerful 
swimmer flings the water behind him, but 
his comrades were by this time all un- 
horsed, and the opposing force threw their 
whole undivided weight upon Claude. His 
fair head was bobbing up and down among 
a crowd of black ones ; perspiration covered 
his body like raindrops ; and in those two 
glorious minutes Claude threw back a 
thousand years. In him his Norse ances- 
tors were reincarnated. Once again he 
was the Viking filled with Berserk rage, 
battling valiantly against fearful odds. 

For two brief minutes he sustained the 
unequal combat, his supporters from Head- 
quarters yelling themselves black in the 
face, and the onlooking French soldiers 
dancing with excitement. His gallant 
horse became infected with his spirit, and 
reared and plunged right nobly, but, alas ! 
the odds were overwhelming, and, fighting 
to the last, Claude went down, guns still 
firing and colours flying. And so we lost 
the final. 
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But here have I been telling you all 
about the mounted wrestle, and have not 
yet mentioned the tug-of-war, which we 
won. 

You remember me telling you of the calf 
that preferred sleeping in the tent with us 
to staying in the field with his mother ? 
You will probably see no _ connection 
between a calf and a tug-of-war ; but one 
day I saw the calf being carried out, and 
it reminded me of the ancient Athenian 
who cultivated his strength by carrying 
a calf several times a day, till when it was 
a full-grown bull he still could carry it with 
ease. I told this tale to the sergeant. 

“And,” I said, “if you want to win 
this tug you must train scientifically. As 
Milo began with the calf’ (was it Milo? 
My Greek history is rusty at- forty-five), 
‘so you should begin—with a sapling.”’ 

‘‘ A sapling ? ”’ said the puzzled sergeant. 

“Certainly. Hitch your team to a small 
tree, and pull it over, then to a bigger 
one, and so on till you can snap an oak.”’ 

The sergeant said he would think it over. 
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That evening I was walking along by the 
hedge, when I heard a crack. I looked 
through, and there was the team straining 
away from a tree, and presently it gave 
another crack and came down. I smiled 
to myself and walked away. 

And that is exactly what the team did 
on Saturday and Sunday—smiled to them- 
selves and walked away—with their oppo- 
nents. 


CURING A CHILL 


My cold has developed into a chill—the 
first I have had since I have been in 
France—and the sergeant, who objected 
to hearing me bark like fifty watch-dogs 
rolled into one, sent me off duty and told 
me to go to the barn and get to bed. So 
I went, and, rolling myself up in greatcoat 
and blanket, tried to go to sleep. 

The other fellows were very good to 
me—the Canadian motor-driver made a 
tent of waterproof ground sheets round me 
to keep off the draughts, put his driving 
coat over me, and gave me two tablets of 
quinine. | 

“IT don’t know if it is good for colds 
inside,’ he said, ‘‘ but it’s a fine thing for 
frostbite,’ and as he was really putting 
himself out to make me comfortable, I 
swallowed the tablets to please him. 
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Just then another fellow came in and 
said, “I’ve got the very thing to stop 
that cough,” and producing a bottle of 
chlorodyne, proceeded to measure out a 
full dose of thirty drops in a cup of water. 
They must have been the size of heavy 
raindrops, I think, for the bottle was 
nearly empty by the time he had counted 
the thirtieth, but he administered it all 
the same, and then he put an overcoat on 
top of me, and said I was sure to be better 
in the morning. 

Presently two more men came up, and 
said: ‘‘ What you want is something hot 
to drink.”’ 7 

One took my water-bottle and got it half 
filled with boiling coffee and milk from the 
café in the village, and the other went and 
cajoled a rum ration out of the Q.M.S. 
They mixed their offerings, and it was 
really, as the advertisement says, ‘‘ grate- 
ful and comforting.” 

Then they each piled a coat on top of 
me, and hoped I should soon be better. 

Stil another good Samaritan came 
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along, bringing with him a bottle of 
extract of chillies, with which he 
wanted to rub my chest, but the band 
of attendant physicians vetoed it, in case 
I caught a fresh cold during the opera- 
tion. | 

“He won’t catch a fresh cold,” said the 
agerieved one, ‘‘ why, it’s chillies, hot as 
fire, and will take every bit of skin off 
his chest ! ”’ 

But the amateur doctors were obdurate, 
so he contented himself with giving me 
three pills, and then he put his coat on 
top of me and went to bed, promising me, 
in a confidential whisper, that he would 
rub me in the morning when the others 
had gone out. 

As each dispatch rider came in, he 
walked over and asked how I was, and 
then rummaged in his box for his own 
unfailing specific, which he good-naturedly 
insisted on my having; so by “lights 
out,’ I had swallowed, in addition to all 
the previous remedies, two tablespoonfuls 
of cod-liver oil, two of petroleum emulsion, 
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four Brompton cough lozenges, a dose of 
lightning ‘cough cure, and half a raw 
onion! Each benefactor had left his 
quota of coats on top of me. I had 
assumed mountainous proportions, and was 
just dropping off to sleep, feeling very 
nice and warm, when a terror-stricken 
voice broke the silence. | | 

“TI say, Bob, old man, I’m awfully 
sorry, I meant to have’ given you three 
pills, but I find I gave you one pill and 
two ball bearings! Do you think it will 
matter ? ” 

I reassured him by telling him that 
swallowing steel balls was only another 
way of taking iron, which was a splendid 
tonic, and he went away comforted. But 
he evidently had his doubts, and was bent 
on reparation, for as he rolled himself in 
his blanket, he looked all round and said : 
‘Oh, well, if the worst comes to the worst 
T’ll see he has the bugles and a firing 
party !” 

Which particular remedy did me most 
good I should not like to say, but I am 
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decidedly better this morning and as each 
man swears by his own specific and sneers 
at the others, each will claim the credit. 
I most sincerely hope there will not be 
any bloodshed over me. 
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THE OATH OF THE IRISH 


Awake ! for morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight. 


It’s 6 a.m., and I’m up and about, and 
because I’m up, I think everyone else 
ought to be too. Yesterday Harry A—— 
was talking of the joys of an agricultural 
life in Canada, to rise with the sun and sit 
behind two horses up and down an im- 
mense field, with only the horizon for its 
boundary. So at 5.30 I woke him up—I 
had a job, for he is a heavy sleeper, but 
I shook him and shouted “‘ Allemands! ”’ 
That roused him, and he was outside the 
tent in a jiffy. 

Then I began a speech and told him how 
thankful he ought to be that he could rise 
early of his own free will, and not because 
he was compelled to, as he would be if 
he were in Canada. Then I dodged the 
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boot and took cover. He retired sulking 
to his tent, like Achilles, lay down and 
went to sleep again, woke up late and 
had to go without breakfast—a terrible 
infliction this—in order to get on duty in 
time. | 

Harry never likes going without his 
meals. He is a very big fellow, and eats 
in proportion. It was Harry who, tired of 
bully beef, wrote to his wife and said he 
was living on bully beef, and was sick of 
the sight of it, and would she send him 
something to eat for a change ? The good 
lady hadn’t the remotest idea what bully 
beef was, and so she hurried up and 
bought him a seven-pound tin of pre- 
served beef and sent it out. 

You should have seen his face when 
he got the parcel! As for us, we rolled 
about on the grass almost helpless with 
laughter. It was a long time before he 
heard the last of his parcel. 

With us are quartered the ——, one of 
Carson’s regiments, a fine body of men, 
mostly small yeomen and sons of big 
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farmers, all splendid riders and hard as 
nails. Lying alongside them are the ——, 
Redmonites to a man, and exactly the 
same quality, all farmers and farmers’ sons. 
And they agree splendidly—no rows, no 
arguments, no fights, only a determined 
rivalry as to which shall wipe out most 
Allemands, when the authorities let them 
loose. If these two regiments can once get 
at the Germans in the open, may I be 
there to see. It would be a “grate fite.”’ 
I should like to be with them as their 
buzzer “ telegraphist.”’ 

We have a lot of cavalry men with us, 
coming and going, men sent down here for 
a fortnight’s recuperation, and these Irish- 
.men hang on their lips breathlessly, as they 
tell the tale of the retreat from Mons, 
how the cavalry, outnumbered eight and 
ten to one, flung themselves recklessly 
against the Uhlans and the German horse 
artillery in order that our worn-out and 
sorely-tried infantry might fall back un- 
harassed and unpursued. 

A oth Lancer was telling the story of 
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Dammartin. The goth Lancers and the 
scots Greys were the only cavalry on the 
spot. Both regiments had suffered terribly, 
and were merged in one body, only 250 
strong. A body of 800 Uhlans suddenly 
debouched from a wood and attacked a 
line of British infantry who were slowly 
retiring in open order. The Lancers and 
Greys were dismounted, having a ten 
minutes’ rest after fighting all day, but 
they mounted again and charged the 800 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

As they closed, the Germans held up 
their hands and shouted that they sur- 
rendered. Our chaps dropped their points 
as they rode through, but as they were 
pulling up the Germans unslung their 
rifles and poured in a heavy fire. 

‘““ So,” said the Lancer, simply, ““ we had 
to turn and go through them again; but 
this time we took no notice of shouts of 
surrender.” 

It was in this fight that the farrier 
sergeant rode with his leather apron and 
heavy hammer. 
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The Uhlans could not stand against 
those dour Scotsmen and the lithe and 
nimble English Lancers. They broke and 
fled back to the wood for shelter, leaving 
half their number behind dead, and as the 
fugitives galloped for the wood a battery 
of R.H.A. who had been galloping parallel 
with them, waiting for the British cavalry 
to disengage themselves from them, un- 
limbered and opened on them with thirteen- 
and fifteen-pound shrapnel. Not one 
German escaped—it was what Tommy 
Atkins called ‘“‘a complete washout.”’ 

An Irishman sighed, and said something 
about the Lancers having all the luck. 

_ “ And are these the Germans who killed 
the women and babies in Belgium?” he 
asked. 

And then the Lancer told them an inci- 
dent which he himself had witnessed. It 
is too terrible to set down on paper, but 
these Irishmen swore a great oath when 
they heard it, not an obscene careless 
expletive, but a profound ejaculation from 
the hearts of men who had been greatly 
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moved; and as if moved by a common 
impulse they rose, Carsonite and Red- 
mondite, and solemnly shook hands across 
the table. Not a word was said, but the 
understanding was perfect. 


THE TWO PLAGUES OF FRANCE 


I wAvE heard of a lot of things that are 
considered necessary for the British Army, 
but no one seems to have thought of 
“ flypapers,’’ and in my opinion they are 
as*essential as any of them. 

At the café yesterday morning the 
Cheshire man, who was with his two 
cronies, the Highlander and the man 
from the Dorsets, was in a very pessi- 
mistic mood. It was very hot, and he 
had just come in from a dry and dusty 
march. His cap and jacket were off, his 
shirt open at the neck, and displayed 
below his throat were the regimental 
arms and a ship in full sail, tattooed on 
his skin. 

A litre of French beer was in front of 
him, and as he drank his depression 
deepened. Flies were everywhere ; they 
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buzzed in the air, deployed on the table, 
walked over everybody, and as I came 
in the Cheshire man was in the middle 
of a fine flow of condemnatory elo- 
quence. , 

“If I stay out here much longer, I shall 
be eaten alive.’’ (Whack!) ‘“‘ Where the 
deuce do they all come from ? ’’—(smack !) 
—and then he broke out into a Rabelaisian 
torrent of objurgation. 

I tried to divert his thoughts by order- 
ing another litre and filling his glass, but 
that only reminded him of another 
grievance. 

“ Putrid stuff this French beer! Only 
a penny a glass, but costs a quid to get 
drunk on, and then you can’t, because 
you bust first. Look at these flies—you 
don’t catch them drinking it. Now if this 
was mild and bitter, you’d have all the 
flies in France going for it. But even 
French flies won’t drink French beer ; 
they've got more sense than we have. 
And if you sit outside to dodge the 
flies, there’s the ‘ wopses.’ I don’t know 
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which is worse. They are the two 
plagues of France. Give me good old 
Blighty.” 

On the latter preference we were all at 
one, and even aS we mentioned it, in 
walked the Lancer who had been on five 
days’ leave to his home in Leeds, and we 
all fell on him for news. | 

“ How’s ‘Shrapnel’? ” I ek, 

Shrapnel is a little black kitten that 
was born in the trenches. Her mother 
and brothers and sisters came to an un- 
timely end by the bursting of a heavy 
shell, and she was adopted by the Lancer 
as a mascot. At first the kitten’s life was 
a burden. When her master was on duty 
she sat on a beam in the barn, and de- 
clined to move til she heard his voice, 
when down she would run, climb up his 
leg, and be stowed away inside his 
jacket. 

Cats are supposed to be undemonstra- 
tive, but this one proved an exception to 
the rule. When G—— went away he 
would put her on the back of his big brown 
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mare, Molly, and the two got on excellently, 
but if the kitten ventured down all the 
French dogs thought her fair game, and 
Shrapnel would come flying back and 
ascend to Molly’s back and security. And 
Molly did not object in the least. 

One day the kitten found an unexpected 
champion. Cesar, the colonel’s dog, is a 
thoroughbred wire-haired terrier. When 
his master is busy, which, generally speak- 
ing, is always, Cesar will take every 
unemployed soldier out ratting, and will 
fight any dog he meets en route. One 
morning Cesar came trotting round by > 
the stables, on ratting bent, and right 
past his nose flew a black blur on the 
landscape, hotly followed by a nondescript 
French dog. For a moment Cesar was 
torn between two emotions, but in the 
nick of time he remembered he was 
the colonel’s dog, and flew to the aid of 
the weaker party. As the excited pursuer 
was opening his mouth to snap, ten 
pounds of wire-haired terrier hit him in 
the neck, and in the ensuing confusion 
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Shrapnel escaladed her way to safety. 
Cesar won. 

After that the two became great friends, 
and took their walks abroad in company ; 
but when G—— went home on leave 
Shrapnel went too, and now Cesar wanders 
round disconsolately under the impression 
that he has been basely deserted, and he 
has become a soured misogynist as regards 
kittens. 

““T had a job to get her home safely,” 
said the Lancer in his broad Yorkshire 
dialect. ‘‘ The ladies in the train made a 
great fuss of the soldier’s kitten, and when 
they heard she was born in the trenches, 
I never thought she would reach Leeds. 
One lady offered me a sovereign for her ; 
but my little girl knew Shrapnel was 
coming home, and I wouldn't disappoint 
her.” 

The Cheshire man left off condemning 
the flies and asked: “‘ Are there any young 
fellows left in Blighty ? ” 

“Don’t see any difference,” said the 
Lancer. ‘“‘ There are plenty in Leeds.” 
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Just at that moment the sergeant came 
in and the thunderbolt fell. The Cheshire, 
the Dorset, and the Highlander were 
ordered back to the trenches. They had 
to pack their kits immediately and catch 
the evening train, and all of them are 
over forty years old! And there's plenty 
of young men in Leeds! 

As the three of them went off, the last 
I heard of the Cheshire man was ‘ Well, 
if them young fellows ——’’ Whack ! 


THE FRENCH CLASS 


THAT energetic sergeant of ours has broken 
out in a new place. When the weather 
turned out so wet, quoting the old proverb 
of Satan and idle hands and mischief, he 
set himself to work, and when we came 
off duty, gazing forlornly at the driving 
rain and sodden fields, he sprang his 
surprise on us. 

“You men have got to learn French,” 
he said; “not the awful mixture you 
pick up in the cafés, but such that you 
would be able to act as interpreters if 
necessary. I have made arrangements 
with the local schoolmistress, and we are — 
going for the first lesson this afternoon. 
Fall in, number, form fours, right, by the 
left each section of fours, quick march, 
right, wheel ! ”’ 
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And away the astonished sections went 
to the village schoolroom. 

Mademoiselle was awaiting us on her 
dais as we filed in, and then we struggled 
to get our legs under desks that were built 
for children of tender years. It was not 
unlike an English class-room—maps on 
the wall, mostly of France, of course, 
and running round were moral texts, 
“Temperance is the mother of health,”’ 
and so on. 

Mademoiselle is about twenty-two or 
three, and very business-like. She dis- 
tributed copy-books among us: cahier is 
the French for copy-book—I’m getting on, 
you see! Mine has an illustrated pink 
cover, headed “‘ Encyclopédie de l’enfance,”’ 
with a picture of two ferocious-looking 
cats, Le Jaguar et La Panthére, and on 
the back are the multiplication tables, 
‘2 fois r font 2,”’ etc. | 

We started with the objects in the 
room, then learnt to tell the time, and to 
describe the weather, the lady writing 
the sentences on the blackboard, giving 
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the correct pronunciation and making us 
all say it together. It was the funniest 
thing in the world to hear sixteen solemn 
soldiers chanting in unison, “Le mur 
est noir,’ ‘‘Le livre est bleu,’ and 
so on. 

Then she picked up her ruler. ‘“‘La 
régle,’’ said she, indicating it and holding 
it in front of her; “la régle est devant 
moi,’ and picking out one unfortunate, 
who was. surreptitiously inhaling a 
cigarette, ‘“ Répétez, monsieur.” 

The Mademoiselle went back to the 
beginning. Dropping on another unlucky 
wight, she suddenly demanded: ‘ Ou est 
la chaise ? ” 

He did not respond. She repeated her 
question, but still he was dumb. 

‘‘ Chaise, chaise,’ she said, and wrote 
it on the blackboard. ‘‘ A moi” (beckon- 
ing to him), “‘ regardez chaise, prenez-vous 
le chiffon, essuiez le tableau ! ”’ 

He didn’t understand her French, but 
her action was unmistakable. He took the 
duster, solemnly cleaned the blackboard, 
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blushing furiously and perspiring pro- 
fusely, and then Mademoiselle maliciously 
said: “ Ecrivez vous ‘Ou est la chaise ?’ ”’ 

That did it. He wrote “‘ O02 est la”’ all 
right, but spelt chaise, chassts. 

“Non, non,’’ said Mademoiselle, point- 
ing to her chair, “c’est une chaise, pas 
automobile! ’”’ and we all laughed. That 
made him worse, and he made wild shots 
at the spelling, and when he finally wrote 
“cheese,” we all went off in one great 
explosion, and, of course, he will be known 
for all time as the cheesemonger. 

Next Mademoiselle picked up two books, 
one a big dictionary and the other a very 
slim volume of poems. 

“Le dictionnaire est gros,’ she said, 
““repétéz ensemble.”” We duly obeyed. 
“‘ Mais le livre est mince.’’ She struggled 
for the English equivalent of “‘ mince.” 

‘What you say in English?” she 
queried. But we all preserved a discreet 
silence. 

However, the inevitable humorist rushed 
in where angels feared to tread, and in his 
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best—or worst—French said, ‘“ Comme 

This sapper is twin-brother in appear- 
ance to the Apothecary in “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” | 

“Comme moi—thin,” he explained. 

“Skinny,” cruelly exclaimed someone 
who seized the opportunity to get his own 
back. | 

Her face brightened at once. 

“‘ Skeeny ! ’’ she said, as another English 
word was added to her vocabulary, “ c’est 
la méme chose—le livre est mince; the 
book is——-’ 

With one voice we answered, “ Skinny ! ”’ 
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WORKING OFF THE HUMP 


Wuat luck! I am discharged from 
hospital—discharged without a stain on 
my character, as the police reports would 
say, for my high temperature proved to be 
accountable to nothing more than a severe 
chill, with some fever. 

I was highly amused by the well- 
meaning strangers who peeped in the 
door of my cell, and started an amiable 
conversation, which continued till they 
suddenly caught sight of the legend on 
the door, “ Isolated—Infectious.”” They 
invariably dried up immediately, and 
hurriedly withdrew. 

Of course, it wasn’t infectious; but new 
patients with a high temperature are 
always isolated. In the cell on my right 
was a scarlet fever case, and on my left 


was measles; so 1 was literally correct 
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when our sergeant-major asked me, after 
I came out, what had really been the 
matter with me. 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t say exactly ; 
I was between scarlet fever and measles.” 

He thinks I have made a wonderful 
recovery. 

Occasional attacks of the hump affect 
us all in turn, but fortunately they do not 
attack us simultaneously, or Headquarters 
Staff would all be in the asylum together 
—or in prison. As a consequence, the 
victim of the blues finds it very difficult 
to continue downhearted, surrounded as 
he is by a horde of aggressively cheerful 
Royal Engineers. 

It is very strange how different men are 
affected in different ways. When I get 
it I shrink from the society of my fellow- 
men, quote mournful poetry or extracts 
from the burial service, and hum all the 
depressing tunes I can recollect. But 
when the Megaphone gets his attack, he 
strides up and down, trailing his coat 
behind him, and shouting his opinions of 
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the Army generally, and Royal Engineers 
particularly—with special reference to our 
N.C.O.’s when they are not there—in a 
voice that could be heard in Ypres. 

The six-footer gets his hump when he 
has a cold. Looking the picture of misery, 
he talks to us about the fatal effects of 
influenza, pneumonia, and inflammation of 
the lungs, after which he wanders round 
the town, visiting all the “‘ pharmaciens ” 
in turn, and spending a small fortune in 
quack remedies. He generally cheers up 
about dinner-time, and if the cook springs 
us a suet pudding, the cure is complete. 

Now the South African veteran strikes 
out on an entirely different line. 

When he is out of sorts he turns to cards 
—nap or solo. If it is nap, he will wait 
until, by one man’s beaming expression, 
he judges that he is the happy possessor 
of. a cast-iron nap hand. Then he will 
calmly call a double nap over him, with 
four different suits in his hand and ten 
high ; or if it is solo, he will call “‘ misere ”’ 
over a “solo,’’ or an “abundance ’”’ over 
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a ‘‘ misere,’’ with never the faintest chance 
of getting them home. Of course, this 
costs him money, but he willingly pays 
up, and becomes more and more cheerful 
as he goads his opponents to complete 
frenzy, and when in his turn he gets a 
really good hand, he will call it “scoop 
the kitty,’’ and lecture them. on giving 
way to the gambling spirit. 

Having reduced them to inarticulate 
exasperation, he will walk off whistling 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave.’ When we 
hear that, we know the veteran has 
recovered his usual excellent spirits, and 
three or four other men have lost theirs. 

But there is one man who, when he is 
low-spirited, adopts a highly original and 
ingenious method of relieving his feelings. 
When he has the hump he writes to his 
wife. 

You need not waste your ready sympathy 
on the unfortunate lady, for she never gets 
the letter. Her husband sits down and 
writes page after page—yards of 1t—ex- 
pressing his opinion of the military system 
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and-condemning Army methods, clothes, 
food, officers, non-coms., and comrades. 
He writes with a fluent pen, and is a master 
of lurid adjectives, and when he has com- 
pletely emptied his vials of wrath, he 
encloses the letter in an open envelope and 
sends it in to be censored by the officer on 
duty. 

Ten minutes later he is sent for and 

informed that he must rewrite his letter. 
With a broad smile, he sits down and 
writes: ‘‘ Dear wife, I am in the best of 
health and excellent‘spirits,’’ etc. 
_ Things are very quiet here at present, 
the weather being against all operations, 
so we sit tight and count the raindrops. 
What a climate! And yet the French 
dare to speak disrespectfully of the English 
weather. 

My boots are strong and good, and well 
they need be, for this mud must be seen 
to be believed, and we are all to be sup- 
plied with mackintosh capes, three-quarter 
length, so when they arrive we shall be 
able to snap our fingers at the rain. 
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When one comes to think of it, there 
is not a necessary article which the Army 
does not supply. It has been said that 
this is the best-equipped army that has 
ever left our shores, but even that cannot 
convey to the mind how splendid every- 
thing is. 

Nothing is left undone that will keep 
the soldier as efficient as possible. Sick- 
ness is practically non-existent. A few 
get pneumonia, rheumatism, or measles, 
but epidemic diseases are almost unknown, 
and so the fighting efficiency of the whole 
force is maintained. The doctors here 
work so hard at preventive measures that 
they have very little to prescribe for, and 
consequently can devote their whole atten- 
tion to the wounded, who benefit by their 
uninterrupted services, and so benefit the 
Army by their rapid recovery. It is a 
modern-day miracle. .. . 

And what a pity it is that all this thought 
and care expended on our men in time of 
war to keep them fit and efficient, is thought 
unworthy of attention at home, or is stig- 
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‘grandmotherly legislation ”’ ! 
If the same strenuous efforts were made at 
home to destroy slums, stamp out con- 
sumption and cancer, secure pure milk 
and unadulterated foods, to endow mother- 
hood, and put a stop to the awful and 
quite unnecessary high rate of infant 
mortality, what a nation we should rear ! 
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THE KITCHEN COMMITTEE 


WE were all wildly and deliriously excited 
over our Christmas party. A committee 
had been appointed which took its duties 
very seriously. 

At the first meeting they had a lot of | 
talk, and decided nothing except that 
they should collect five francs from each 
of us, and in this they were unanimous. 
So they collected, and then had another 
meeting to see how the money should be 
spent. This time they agreed that we were 
to have turkey for our dinner, so they 
ordered turkeys from the base, total weight 
about thirty-six pounds, an average of 
_ one pound per man. Then they broke up 
and announced the glad tidings. 

We thereupon swaggered about, turning 
everybody else green with envy by brag- 
ging about our turkey dinner on Christmas 
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Day ; but three days later the committee 
received the following letter : 


No. 37. (N.T.F.C.) 73/109786. 
Canteens—Base. 

Sir—Your letter 45 (A.F.T.F.C.) 
7635928, dated the Ist inst., to hand. I 
regret we are unable to supply turkey 
for Xmas dinner, as the Germans have 
bagged the last specimen. We are for- 
_warding alternative supply of thirty 
1 lb. tins of preserved beef, A.R. gor4— 
1075, in lieu thereof, which I hope will be 
delivered in good time and condition 


The committee would hear no further, 
but instructed the secretary to write im- 
mediately and cancel the order. 

Then the youngest member had a bright 
idea. 

“Everyone here keeps fowls,”’ he said. 
“Why not buy a dozen? Then, in addi- 
tion to having a good dinner, we can stuff 
our beds with the feathers.”’ 

This was regarded as a good suggestion, 
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so it was moved and carried that twelve 
fowls be purchased. 

“Has anyone ever drawn and plucked 
a fowl ?”’ said one old campaigner. 

Nobody had, but the junior thought it 
would be easy enough. 

“Well, then, you do it,” said the 
veteran, “‘ and we'll stand by to learn.” 

“Let cookie do it,” guggested another. 
But here the cook, who\was on the com- 
mittee ex-officto, expressel a fervent desire 
to have all sorts of dreadfyl things happen 
to him before he would, and even then he 
wouldn’t. So the resolution to purchase 
twelve fowls was rescinded, and the com- 
mittee felt that the youngster had very 
nearly let them down. | 

“ This EOnies of bits of boys shoving 
their noses in,’ growled the sergeant, and 
turning to the said “ bit of a boy,’’ ordered 
him to “ go and fill those coal buckets.”’ 

“It isn’t my turn,” protested the un- 
happy victim, “I filled ’em yesterday.” 

“Don’t argue with me!” roared the 
sergeant. ‘‘ Do as you're ordered—hop it, 
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sharp!” And the youngest member 
hopped it, and as he shovelled he gloomily 
calculated how much it would cost to 
poison the whole Christmas dinner with 
something lingering. 

Then the committee resumed delibera- 
tions, and Corporal —— said: 

“There’s a calf for sale on the farm. 
Why not buy that, fatten it up, and have 
it for Christmas ? ”’ 

Now this really did seem a brilliant 
suggestion, until objection was raised on 
the ground that we should probably get 
too fond of the calf. 

‘‘ Last year,’’ said the objector, “‘ at Bail- 
leul we got a goose and two rabbits, and 
fed them up, but they got to know us, and 
played with us. They used to follow us 
about, and at Christmas we hadn’t a man 
who had heart enough to kill them; and 
if we had found one, nobody would have 
had the heart to eat them, so we gave the 
rabbits to a French kid, and the goose is 
still waddling round.” 

So after all the committee decided to 
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leave the dinner to luck, and concentrated 
its thoughts on entertainment. 

Speaking of entertainments, a most en- 
joyable incident happened a few nights 
ago. 

Some of the people who come out here to 
visit. us and cheer us up are very good 
and well-meaning, but they have queer 
ideas of entertaining us. One gentleman 
thought he would cheer us up and improve 
our habits at the same time, so he obtained 
permission to give us a temperance lecture. 
He got the use of a large empty room in 
the town and loudly announced the meet- 
ing. Then he sought a friendly sergeant for 
advice and assistance. 

‘You see, sergeant,” he said, ‘‘ I should 
be sorry if I thought my visit to the Army 
had not been productive of good, and I 
propose giving a lecture on Temperance.” 

“Temperance!” said the _ sergeant. 
“Why, all my men are temperance men.”’ 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” said the 
visitor ; “delighted, I’m sure!” 

“They've got to be,’ continued the, 
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sergeant. ‘“‘ The cafés are only open to 
the troops eleven till one and six to eight, 
and then even no wines, spirits, or liqueurs 
can be bought ; only French beer is to be 
got.” 

“Then they don’t drink the French 
beer ?”’ : 

‘‘ Well, they have to want a drink badly 
first.”’ 

A long-drawn-out “‘Oh!”’ and the tone 
of disappointment was unmistakable. 

“T thought you meant your men were 
temperance from conviction.”’ 

“You wouldn’t think so if you heard 
‘em,’ the sergeant assured him. “‘ Candidly, 
sir, I don’t think you will get an audi- 
ence.” 

“Oh, I think I should if the matter 
were properly explained,’ said the lec- 
turer, “for I’ve given this lecture scores 
of times, and it has always been most 
successful. You see, it is on novel lines. 
I pretend it is a court of law, and we have 
a judge and jury, and I lead for the prose- 
cution; you appoint someone for the 
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defence, and the prisoner at the bar is— 
what do you think ? ”’ 

“ Give it up,”’ said the sergeant. 

“A bottle of whisky! Can I get a 
bottle of whisky in the town? ”’ 

“You might,’ said the sergeant, “ but 
I couldn’t.”’ There was a decided tone of 
regret in his voice. 

‘“‘ Then I will get one, and we will form 
the court and do everything regularly and 
in order, and if the men come they are 
sure to pass the time very pleasantly, and, 
I hope, profitably.”’ 

The sergeant promised to do his best, 
and on his way back to the billet he ran 
into me, told me all about it, and asked 
if I would come and bring my particular 
crowd. 

“Too true, I'll come,” I said. “I can 
see possibilities in this. ‘Trial by jury’ 
won't be in it. [’ll come, sergeant, and so 
shall all the boys.”’ 

““He wants a judge and twelve men for 
the jury, and a defending counsel.”’ 

“And he shall have ‘em, sergeant! 
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Leave it to me; I'll provide’ the whole 
fourteen, and you shall provide the audi- 
ence. Spread it round, and tell the whole 
lot to roll up.” 

The sergeant did his part thoroughly, 
and [ had no difficulty in procuring judge, 
jury, and counsel. On the night, the hall 
was packed. The lecturer was _ over- 
whelmed with joy at the sight of the 
crowd, and told us so. He then asked the 
audience to select the judge and jury. As 
we had them all ready, they solemnly 
took their places, the judge on a Tate’s 
sugar-box in the centre, and the jury on 
his right on empty petrol tins. A Scot 
from Stirling was the defending counsel. 

The lecturer, counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, made a powerful speech, stuffed with 
figures and statistics, interspersed with 
tragic incidents and one or two humorous 
anecdotes. He made out a most awful 
case against the prisoner, whom he con- 
sistently referred to as “ Alcohol,” and 
with every confdence demanded a verdict 
of “ guilty ’’ from the open-mouthed jury. 
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Counsel for the defence followed with a 
very dry and witty speech which quite 
redressed the balance in the defendant's 
favour, and the judge ceremoniously 
summed up. Without stirring from the 
petroF tins, the jury unanimously returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

So impressed had the jury appeared 
during his impassioned speech, that the 
verdict came as a shock to our good 
friend. He said he should appeal, as it was 
against the weight of evidence. Then he 
_ shook hands all round as he prepared to 
depart, and looked for his bottle of whisky. 
But the whisky was not to be found. 

“‘ Where is the prisoner ? ’”’ he demanded. 

“ Prisoner was so excited over the ver- 
dict, sir,’ said one of the jurymen, “ that 
we had to put him below! ”’ 
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IT was a perfect evening after a stormy 
day and from the top of the hill that 
dominates the plain of Flanders the 
Cheshire man and I watched the sunset. 
Far away on the plain below, right in the 
path of the setting sun, a French peasant 
woman led a herd of cows home, and as 
we looked my companion quoted : 


“‘ And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 
My son’s fair wife Elizabeth.” 


I looked at him with surprise, for some- 
how I had never associated poetry with 
this rough old infantryman. 

“You quoting poetry ?’’ I queried. 

“Why not?” he asked, and with a 
twinkle in his eye, added: ‘“ Come in the 
café out of the wind and I'll recite the 
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whole poem to you.” This he did with 
fine effect till he came to, the lines : 


“‘ My heart had scarcely time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet.” 


“* Just like it did on the Yser when the 
Belgians flooded the country and stopped 
the German advance,’ he commented. 
“Did I ever tell you the story of how the 
lost secret was recovered? You see it 
was like this. When all that vast plain 
was reclaimed and drained, over two 
hundred years ago, a method of reflooding 
the area in case of national emergency 
was written down, sealed up in an envelope 
and placed in the Archives at Brussels, 
where it was very jealously guarded, but 
when the Germans took possession of the 
capital the Archives of course fell into 
their hands and the secret was lost in 
Belgium. Tradition had it that a copy 
had been made, but had been lost or 
destroyed and the Belgians had given up 
all hope of stemming the tide of the 
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German advance when this copy was 
miraculously restored to them.”’ 

‘“‘ Miraculously ? ”’ we all exclaimed. 

“Yes. The age of miracles is not yet 
passed,” he answered. ‘“‘ What about 
Mons ?”’ 

“T’ve heard a good deal about the 
Mons Angels,”’ said an artilleryman, “ but 
I’ve never met a man who actually saw 
them.” 

“IT was at Mons,” said the Cheshire 
man, ‘‘ and I did not see them either, but 
I can tell you what I did see. When we 
were exhausted and at the last extremity, 
the Germans made their great effort. 
They called up all their available cavalry, 
eight thousand strong big men on big 
horses, all fresh and eager, and sent them 
against us. I’ve never seen such a sight 
in my life ; all that vast mass of horsemen 
tearing along at top speed, the Uhlans 
yelling at the top of their voices, mad 
with excitement and confident of victory, 
the ground shaking under those galloping 
hoofs. My heart sank into my boots, 
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and we all gave ourselves up for lost ; we 
could no more have stopped that terrible 
rush than a child could stop a motor lorry. 
They had half a mile to cover before they 
got to us, and had reached their top speed 
when all of a sudden their horses stopped, 
swerved aside and bolted back. We could 
hardly believe our eyes ; but there it was. 
Riders were tugging and straining at the 
bridles ; the horses had got the bits in 
their teeth and back they galloped to the 
lines they had just left.”’ 

‘‘ Stampede,’ said a Canadian. 

‘“Stampede be .. . blessed,’’ retorted 
the Cheshire man. ‘“ Whoever heard of 
cavalry horses stampeding in the height 
of a charge ? ”’ 

“Well, what was it then ? ”’ insisted the 
Canadian. 

No one answered, and after a short 
silence, the artilleryman said : 

“But what about that secret you were 
going to tell us? ” 

‘“ Ah,” said the Cheshire man, “ now 
this was something I did see, saw it with 
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my own eyes. We were resting at a little 
village on the extreme left and the Belgians 
were next to us holding the line. One 
night I was sentry with Darkie Hammond 
—the guard was always doubled in those 
‘days—and I was straining my eyes in the 
darkness when I saw a glow of light rising 
as it were from the ground. I jogged old 
Darkie’s elbow and asked him what he 
made of it. Old Darkie looked hard for 
a minute and then said, ‘ Bog Boggarts.’ 

‘“* What’s that?’ I said. ‘I’ve never 
heard of them.’ 

‘“* Bog Boggarts,' repeated Darkie. 
‘ Boggarts is Lancashire for ghosts ; marsh 
candles, some people call them— Jack-o- 
lanterns, will-o’-the-wisps—you always see 
them where the ground is marshy.’ 

‘The light grew brighter and brighter, 
and then I saw a couple of figures appear- 
ing in it, a woman and a little girlk The 
child had an open book in her hand and 
the woman was leaning over her, pointing 
to something in it. They were both 
quaintly dressed, and reminded me of the 
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picture in our old illustrated Bible at 
home. 

“They walked in our direction, and 
when quite near to us they stopped; the 
girl never raised her head, but the woman 
looked straight at us, smiled and beckoned 
and again pointed to the book the child 
was holding. Then they faded away ; 
the glow disappeared and all was black 
darkness once more. 

“TI can’t say I was frightened; I was 
more curious than anything. 

““* What do you make of it, Darke? ’ 
I said. 

‘““* Hush!’ he said. ‘ Look, it’s coming 
again.’ 

‘“‘ Again the glow appeared, and we saw 
the woman and child again, but this 
time a look of impatience and concern 
took the place of the smile. 

‘“‘* Stay here,’ said Darkie, ‘I’m going 
back to report’; and he left me and 
hurried away. As it fortunately hap- 
pened, he met our captain making his 
round of visits, but when they arrived— 
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captain, sergeant, and half a dozen men— 
the vision had faded again. 

“The captain was frankly sceptical and 
the sergeant threatened what he would 
do to us in the morning, but even as he 
spoke, the glow appeared for the third 
time. 

““* By Jove!’ said the captain, ‘ you 
men were right after all’ ; and the sergeant 
stopped abruptly and stared in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Again the light grew stronger, and we 
saw the child studying the open book ; 
her mother beckoned as before, and then 
pointed at the page. 

“*T’m going to see what she is point- 
ing at,’ said the captain suddenly; and 
he walked towards the light and peered 
over the child at the book. The woman 
gave a smile of satisfaction and then the 
whole thing vanished as if it had never 
been, and only the thick black darkness 
remained. A cold breeze sprang up and 
it began to drizzle with rain. 

““* Did you see anything in the book, 
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sir?’ asked the sergeant, as the captain 
rejoined us. 

‘““* Yes,’ he replied, ‘but hang me if I 
can make head or tail of it—it was only a 
name, and a date—JEAN BUTIN, 1699. 
I’ll see what the C.O. says about it in the 
morning,’ and he was just moving off when 
the Germans started an attack. 

‘We fell back on our main body, and in 
two minutes were at it hammer and tongs. 
The Belgians came to our help and fought 
like lions, but the Germans were in great 
force and pressed us back. When it was 
daylight we found ourselves in some village 
about a mile and a half from where we had 
been the previous day. 

‘There was a bit of a lull on, and the 
captain was having some hot coffee with 
our Belgian interpreter and telling him 
of what we had seen the previous night. 
The interpreter was very polite, but very 
incredulous, and just then the clock of the 
little village church struck six. We all 
glanced up casually and then stood stock 
still, staring with astonishment, for there 
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right in front of us, against the church 
wall, was the statue of the woman and 
child of our vision in the night. 

The captain clutched the Belgian 
officer by the arm, and producing his note- 
book he showed what he had copied from 
the book. We all moved over to the 
church and there, on the stone book, was 
the chiselled inscription, JEAN BUTIN, 
1699. We all looked at it, marvelling at 
the coincidence and the Belgian absent- 
mindedly tapped it with his knuckle. 

“It rang hollow. 

“He tapped it again to make sure, then 
lifted his sword and hit the book smartly 
with the hilt; the stone broke in halves 
and what had appeared to be solid stone 
proved to be a hollow receptacle in which 
was hidden a sealed parchment. The two 
officers opened it—and then the Belgian 
folded it again quickly, put it safely in his 
pocket, and rushing over to his horse, 
galloped off like mad. 

“Tt was the missing copy of the secret 
of re-flooding the reclaimed parts. 
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“That very week the water rose in the 
German trenches, and flooded all the 
low-lying ground, thus rendering the move- 
ment of big guns and heavy transport 
impossible and so the way was barred. 

‘“ Of course our curiosity was well roused, 
and on making inquiries we found that the 
great engineer who had drained the country 
had lived in this very village and had built 
the little church at his own expense. For — 
what reasons he had adopted this method 
of so effectually preserving his secret 
instead of destroying it, no one could 
imagine ; still it was a good thing for 
Belgium that this copy was not destroyed. 

“TI don’t know who is the patron saint 
of the Belgiums; but if she isn't already, 
I certainly think they ought to adopt the 
lady of the vision.”’ 

“What was her name?” asked the 
Canadian. 

“St. Anne,’ replied the Cheshire man. 
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